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Whatever Happens, 
It Will Remain Christmas 


Henry LEACH 
in Chambers’ Journal 


Men and women—but especially men, 
one supposes—concern themselves at 
Christmas deliberately, suppressing for 
the time what may be called their per- 
manent feelings, to act more kindly. 

They make exceptions such as would 
be made at no other time nor in any other 
circumstances, and if, demanding an ex- 
planation of themselves, they say, “Oh, 
it’s just Christmas”, they know that in 
their own logic the reason or excuse 1S 
quite inadequate. But not for anything 
would they have it otherwise. 

Men who love solitude—and their num- 
ber increases, since in solitude and the 
quiet personal philosophy that attends 
upon it, the best escape from modern 
harassments is found—suddenly discover 
that solitude is unbearable to them. The 
meanest make presents like the rest, and 
take pride even in a strange excess. Those 
who are at enmity seek each other for 
reconcilement, and old friends warm 
toward each other in the richest glow 
of amity and confidence. 

Ideas and systems of life are changing 
completely, the old order totters, institu- 
tions collapse; but it can be said of what 
we may call the practice of Christmas, as 
of absolutely nothing else, that it will 
remain Christmas, whatever happens, im- 
mutable and permanent, because we have 
been born and bred to it, because it pro- 
vides a relaxation from the strain of 
life to be obtained in no other way. 

If, after all other institutions had been 
‘abolished, it were decreed by mad gov- 
-ernments that Christmas also must dis- 
‘appear, another Christmas would in- 
stantly be established, like the other, 
just the same. So far as anything under 
‘heaven can make a guarantee of general 
happiness for one short spell among this 
prevailing gloom, Christmas makes it. 


‘Meeting the Critics 
‘Of Economic Discussion 


EDWARD NEEDLES WRIGHT 


Chairman Board of Managers, in 
‘Friends’ Intelligencer 


There always has been and doubtless 
‘always will be disagreement among 
thoughtful people about the exact nature 
of religion. Is religion a personal matter 
or is it a way of life for society in gen- 
eral? Does it permeate everyday life or 
is it for the first day of the week only? 
With earnest persons holding divergent 
views on the meaning of religion itself, 
it is little wonder that opinions should 
differ widely regarding the functions of 
a religious journal. 

To many Friends, 


Quakerism, in its 


July 29, 1910. 
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Sentiments 


best sense, means not only a turning in- 
ward but also a looking outward, a test- 
ing of social values through the illumina- 
tion of the Inner Light. To such indi- 
viduals a struggle for a new and fairer 
social order—an ordered society without 
the disease, poverty, unemployment, and 
unhappiness of our present chaotic society 
—is a vital part of personal religion. Nat- 
urally opinions will differ as to the best 
and surest way of securing a more ordered 
society, but any method which has the 
ultimate goal clearly in sight deserves 
serious consideration. 

It would seem that a Quaker periodical, 
if it is to fulfill one of its important 
functions—that of being a mirror of the 
times—should reflect as clearly as possible 
the varying shades of thought and opin- 
ion existing within the Society. Unfor- 
tunately the task of reflecting all shades 
of opinion is not an easy one. ... It 
would add greatly to the difficulties of an 
editor, if before printing any editorial or 
article, it was necessary to appeal to “the 
sense of the Meeting’. Our own Friends’ 
Intelligencer meets the problem in a 
Straightforward way by having as one 
of its regular departments, the Open 
Forum. In this section of the paper 
Friends of differing opinions, and “of 
equal religious standing”, can be sure of 
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a hearing without fear of censorship or 
favoritism. 

A forum should be a real meeting place 
of ideas in which the editor takes no part 
but acts as clerk, limiting the discussion 
only when it exceeds the space available. 

Readers of The Intelligencer can indeed 
be thankful that an Open Forum is neces- 
sary, for if all believed and expressed 
themselves alike, especially in regard to 
the world around us, not only would the 
paper lose much of its present interest 
and vitality but Quakerism itseli would 
lose in fundamental strength. 


A Catholic 
Discourses on Holiness 


FRANCIS J. LEBurre, S.J. 
in America 


But essential holiness—what is it? We 
all like formule and slogans, and so it 
may help to summarize holiness thus: 


I am holy, when I do 
What I ought to do 
When I ought to do it 
How I ought to do it, and 
Why. 


In fact, this is so fundamental, so rock 
bottom, that if it be absent, all other 
efforts may easily be delusional. 

It is a simple formula, but compre- 
hensive. Let us see. 

I have my work to do in life—whatever 
it may be. To do this work I must rise 
at a definite hour; I must eat; I must 
perform allotted tasks; I must have a 
certain amount of recreation; and I must 
keep my soul free from sin, and united to 
God by prayer. Whether I be child or 
adult, man or woman, rich or poor, 
healthy or sickly, there is a round of 
daily tasks, from my morning prayers 
across high noon right up to my final 
“good night” to God, each in its turn 
demanding my attention. 

Hard-headed holiness consists, and con- 
sists essentially, in doing what I ought 
to do, and when, and how. Too many 
overlook this and start in pursuit of the 
unusual, the extraordinary, or even 
bizarre—yes, bizarre, for such there has 
been in the lives of some saints. In fact, 
one must always remember that at times 
a saint can be more admirable than 
imitable. 

Not that hard-headed holiness will not 
include mortification and self-denial. Of 
course it will. The mere doing “what, 
and when, and how, and why”, will entail 
a great deal of self-denial, and self-con- 
trol, and a large banishment of selfish- 
ness. Just try it! To tackle every job as 
it swings around, and to be on time for 
every job, and to do each job of life well 
—that requires much self-control. 

Real holiness is a simple thing. Real 
holiness is part of the warp and woof of 
our daliy lives, and is so essentially. 
Certainly, if we are living up to the es- 
sential duties of our lives we are free 
from mortal sin and thus have sanctifying 
grace—and so are holy; yes, holy with no | 
mean holiness, for if we die with sanctify- 
ing grace, Heaven is ultimately ours. 
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Let Gs Habe a Good Christmas 


For life ts Spirit, and man is for the stars 


HRISTMAS was inevitable! The 
moment man climbed up out of 
the animal stage, the moment man 


became a living soul, Christmas 
was infallibly destined to appear. For 


Christmas is the child of the soul. It is 
the product of man’s aspiring life. It is 
man at his best. It is at once a possession 
and a goal, a reality and an ideal. All the 
soul’s hopes and all the soul’s fears are 
born in Christmas. 

Christmas antedates Christianity, and 
even should Christianity disappear Christ- 
mas would survive it. Many years before 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the people 
of the northern countries held a festival 
on the day the sun turned back toward 
earth. Christianity, with its astounding 
power of adaptability, laid its hands upon 
this ancient festival of the so-called pagan 
world and shaped it to its purpose. It gave 
an added meaning to Christmas and 
brought to bear upon it more warmth of 
beauty and poetry, love and song, together 
with an unmistakable spiritual idealism. 
Yet I believe we should have had Christ- 
mas if there had been no child and mother 
in the manger at Bethlehem, no bright 
star in the sky, no singing angels, no ador- 
ing shepherds, no Magi and generous gifts, 
no kneeling cattle, no mild-eyed ox and 
ass, though trained as we are such a 
Christmas for us would be hopelessly inm- 
poverished. To say this is to be neither 
irreverent nor lacking in historical per- 
spective. It is to go beyond the first cen- 
tury. It is to recognize the sublime fact 
that the reality of Christmas by whatever 
name sprang from the religious life of 
mankind. Christmas remains when the 
theological and ecclesiastical alloys have 
been drawn off. 


4) 


Indeed, Christmas will ever remain be- 
cause it is rooted and grounded in the 
needs of mankind. Christmas is good for 
us. What is good for man, what really 
“works out” in the long run, survives the 


ravages of time and even man’s own 
stupidity. Such a thought may suggest 


the low categories of the material, but it 
includes the spiritual. 

Christmas is good for us because it 
brings us great joy; it is a festival of 
merriment. This is true of the so-called 
pagan days and the Christian days. Joy 
runs like a rippling brook through birth 
legends of the gospels. There is much 


REV. NORMAN D. FLETCHER 


Minister Unity Church, Montclair, N.J. 


tragedy in human life. The pages of his- 
tory make rather dreary reading, with 
only here and there a bright spot. Sorrow, 
pain, misery, despair, are universal ex- 
periences. We need something to lift us 
out of darkness into light, out of mourn- 
ing into joy. Christmas does it! From the 
moment we begin to think what we shall 
give to our dear ones, from the moment 
that blanket of secrecy falls over family 
affairs and little packages are hidden away 
here and there and all over the household, 
—little packages that stand on _ closet 
shelves like a child in the corner of the 
room with his hand over his eyes expect- 
ing not to be seen,—from the moment the 
stately tree is brought in and we set a 
lighted candle in the window, our joy 
begins to gain momentum until, when we 
hear the bells on Christmas morning, the 
ripples of laughter that have followed all 
our pre-Christmas doings gather into a 
sonorous roar of merriment. 

There is no disposition today to return 
to the heavy solemnity of our Puritan 
ancestors who tried so conspicuously to 
outlaw joy, say what we may of them 
that is favorable——and the Puritan is 
much maligned. They attained the extraor- 
dinary notion that holiness and happiness 
are separable. If a thing was associated 
with a church, to that extent it must be 
dull. If a festival was a religious festival, 
then it must be as solemn as the last 
supper. Mr. Chesterton reminds us that it 
was Charles Dickens who saved Christmas 
from the Puritans, on the one hand, and 
the nineteenth-century rationalists, on the 
other. Who can read “The Christmas 
Carol’, as A. Edward Newton says we ought 
on each Christmas eve, and not see that 
Christmas, like anything of real beauty, 
is “a joy forever’. Who can ever forget 
Bob Cratchit’s household on Christmas 
morning: the children romping noisily 
about and howling for joy, the mother 
merrily busy cooking the goose, though 
with proper English modesty a trifle nery- 
ous about the pudding, even the potatoes 
in the saucepan dancing up and down and 
beating a joyful rhythm on the saucepan 
lid ! 

But while there may be little disposition 
to react to the solemnity of Puritanism, 
there is among us a tendency to think 
that there must be a solemn Christmas 


this year because of the tragie period 
through which we are passing all too 
slowly. Financial uncertainty does not 


make for joy. The sight of from ten to 


twelve millions of people with nothing for 
their hands to do, little children with faces 
pinched with want, does not make for 
merriment. It would not be surprising if 
we heard rolling up from the masses of 
the unemployed, like thunder from the 
heavens, the old Scrooge ery,“Christmas ? 
Bah! Humbug! Every idiot who goes about 
with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his Hips should 
be boiled with his own pudding, and buried 
with a stake of holly through his heart.” 
Many who are not without employment, 
but who, thank God, have a social con- 
science, may say, ‘This Christmas will 
have to be a joyless one.” 


wa 


There will be no Christmas this year if 
it is joyless. A joyless Christmas is a 
rank misnomer. It is a flat contradiction 
in terms. We owe it to Christmas, we owe 
it to ourselves and our families, we owe 
it not less to those in need to be merry 
this Christmas. There is so much to do, 
there are so many burdens for willing 
backs to carry, so many people to serye, 
that we shall do, and bear, and serve 
better if the joy of Christmas finds its 
way into our hearts. Let us therefore give 
ourselves utterly to the simple delights 
of this blessed season. When the bells 
ring out on Christmas morning, let them 
find a merry echo in our hearts. And when 
we gather ’round our tables, let it be with 
all the hearty, yea, boisterous merriment 
of old. If we remember the Scrooge of 
the first stave of the immortal ‘‘carol’, 
let us also recall the Scrooge of the last 
stave. When Dickens wished to draw his 
great story to a close, that story which 
rediscovered for his generation and ours 
the elemental joys of Christmas, and 
wished to show how completely Scrooge 
had redeemed himself, he wrote of him, 
“He knew how to keep Christmas well.” 
May this be said of us! This Christmas 
will be especially good for us all! 

Christmas is good for us because it takes 
us back to childhood. Adults are too gen- 
erous when they think Christmas is for 
children only. It is for adults who very 
much need this excursion back to the land 
of make-believe, to the land of poetry and 
romance, mystery and song. Christianity 
is not the only thing which has lost its 
radiance. Far more widespread is the lost 
radiance of adulthood. People put away 
childish things altogether too effectively. 
How wistfully we remember the years of 
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long ago when Little Red Riding Hood, 
the Wizard of Oz, the fairies, and Santa 
Claus with his turkey-red suit and fat, 
rosy cheeks were as real to us as our own 
father and mother. Searcely a Christmas 
ye passes that I am not haunted by an 
old memory of a little boy, his nose pressed 
ngainst the frosty pane, his eyes looking 
out across the white meadows and up into 
the clouds where he saw, just as clearly 
as the window of the neighboring el, old 
Santa driving his reindeer from star to 
star. and finally down across the white 
clouds toward earth! What an imagina- 
tion! What a world to live in! No wonder 
Wordsworth called it heaven! But the 
years have gone on, and so-called knowl- 
edge, the cares and responsibilities have 
obliterated this heaven. He has put child- 
ish things behind him, and he wishes he 
had them in front of him once more. 

We adults, some of us, have sold our 
childhood birthright for a mess of adult 
pottage. Christmas offers us a chance to 
recover our birthright. We cannot remain 
children. We want no scourge of arrested 
development. But I am sure we could have 
a better world, less prosy and more poetic, 
less matter-of-fact and more romantic, 
less cruel and more gentle and humane, 
if we had more people who were child-like, 
who had a delight in simple things, a 
keen sense of the beautiful, a merciful 
tenderness for all dumb animals and all 
fellow-travelers in sorrow and need. “Hx- 
cept ye be as little children, ye cannot 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Christmas 
will be especially good for us this year! 

Christmas is good for us spiritually. I 
do not mean to say that the joy of Christ- 
mas is not spiritual or that the return to 
the radiance of childhood is not spiritual. 
What I have in mind is the supreme fact 
that Christmas brings us into a larger 
world than we customarily live in. It 
makes us once more aware of that larger 
world, as Matthew Arnold would Say, 
“apon our own impinging’. It shows us 
that our world, the cosmos, life itself, is 
much larger and deeper and broader than 
we are wont to think. There is a “More”, 
as James would have it, we are likely to 
leave out in our practical reckonings. Our 
world is no “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms’. Our universe is no mere matter 
of matter! It is more than iron, water, 
and wood. It is beauty! It is duty! 
It is love! I would like to argue with the 
materialist on either of two occasions: 
Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. I would 
not need to argue. Self-evident facts need 
no propping up by our poor reason. 

So too of man! He is bigger than we 
have thought! The human race which has 
evolved Christmas, written the story of 
the mother and child, the father, the 
shepherds and the wise men, the star and 
the heavenly choir of singing angels, the 
tree heavy with gifts, and smiling, jolly, 
gentle, beneficent old Santa Claus,—this 
human: race cannot be all wrong. Some 
may say this is all a part of the “hunger 
for cosmic support’. Well, it is something 
to hunger ! 

Christmas shows us that though man 
ean hate he can love, though man 
can be selfish he can also sacrifice, though 


also 
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man can grab he can also serve, though 
man can be prosy and mundane he can 
also be poetic and heavenly. Let the cynics 
and the pessimists, the disillusionists and 
would-be realists write books. They write 
well, Edwin Avlington Robinson 


and as 
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says, make “. . . a good black mark on 
smooth white paper’. But there is Christ- 
mas, and after it I shall say that the 
spiritual is in the universe and man is 
for the stars. Christmas will be good for 
us this year! 


The Beauty of the Christmas Cruth 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


when Unita- 
Christmas, it 
now. The sig- 
nificance of the Bethlehem story, all 
its glory of tradition and association, 
fades, since that which is dethroned from 
the minds of men ceases, after a while, 
to rule in their hearts. That story, as Dr. 
Gannett reminded has died 
prose and immortal poetry. 
Splendid as is its symbolism, sweet as is 
its spirit, still it celebrates the birth of 
a God-Christ outside the circle, above the 
reach of the human. 

In times like these, more than 
before, the significance of the Nazareth 
story is dawning on the hearts as well 
as on the minds of men. Its tremendous 
meaning for manhood is stirring the 
imagination. Salvation we do need, if ever 
men needed it, from the hells of ignorance 
and evil, and the Nazareth story gives us 
the inspiration, not of God condescending 
but of man ascending; not Godhead Dbe- 
coming man but man capable of Godhood; 
a revelation of the divinity of man, when 
God-conscious and man-conscious he culti- 
vates to the full fruitage the seeds of the 
Kingdom within him. 

The Nazareth story need in no way 
spoil the symbolism and spiritual sig- 
nificance of the traditional Christmas. We 
can keep those and also haye the beauty 
and all powerful significance of the truth. 

“Beauty is truth: truth beauty”, and 
the beauty of the truth of Jesus’ birth is 
revealed to all who do not make the mis- 
take his brother Joses made: 


there 


KF ever 
rians should 


is this year 


was a year 
celebrate 
here and 
for 


once us, as 


become as 


ever 


“Joses, the brother of Jesus, plodded from 
day to day 
With never a vision within him to glorify 


his clay. 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the 
heavy clod; 

But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared, 


like a lark, with God. 
Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker 
in wood, 


And he never could see the glory that Jesus, 
his brother, could. 
“Why stays he not in the workshop?’ he often 
used to complain, 
‘Sawing. the Lebanon cedar, 
woods their stain? 
Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my 
father’s trade, 

While hammers are busily sounding, and there 
is gain to be made? 

Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet 
and rule, 

And deeming whoever surpassed him 
a knave or a fool,— 

For he never walked with the prophets in 
God’s great garden of bliss— 


imparting to 


either 


And of all mistakes of the the saddest, 
methinks, was this, 

To have such a brother as Jesus, 
with him day by day, 

But never to catch the vision which glorified 
his clay.” 


ages, 


to speak 


Catch the vision of the divine in the 
human and both God and man are glori- 
fied; catch the yision of the God-spirit 
within humanity and there is revealed 
the Man,—not God who made himself a 
man, but a man proving the latent powers 
within humanity to become like God. 

In the truth of the Nazareth story is 
the beauty of the promise that men, not 
angels, can and shall bring “peace on 
earth, good will to men’’. 


q Christmas Lymn 


Tune: Wark, the Herald Angels sing 


That your joy might be full 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Ring, O ring, ye Christmas bells! 
Once again your music tells 
Weary souls that on this morn 
Christ, the friend of man, was born; 
Every land, in every clime, 
Hails with joy this happy time; 
Gladness fills the hearts of men, 
As they hear your chimes again; 
Ring, O bells, your joyous lay! 
All the world keeps Christmas day. 


Ring, ye clanging bells, O ring! 
Sing, O happy voices, sing! 
Christ is born again today; 
In our thought his love holds sway; 
In our hearts we feel the thrill 
Of his spirit of good will; 
Once again the Christmas cheer 
Brings the Master very near; 
Thinking of his love again, 
All men love their fellow men. 


Ring, ye joyous bells, O ring! 

Let the earth rejoice and sing! 
May the Christmas light and cheer 
Light the days of all the year; 
May the love that warms the heart 

On this one day, set apart, 
Grow until its warmth shall fill 
All the earth with Christ’s good will; 
Crowning man’s long quest for good 
With a world-wide brotherhood. 
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Cwo Dreams and an Awakening 


SLEPT and dreamt, and behold there 
] came to me the sense that it was 

Christmas and that I stood in front 
of a great Cathedral. People around me 
were rushing toward the doors of the 
great building. They were a peculiar lot. 
Although it was bitter cold, few of them 
had shoes. Thick strips of cloth encased 
their feet. The men wore caps, mostly 
of fur, pulled down over their ears. The 
women wore turbans of cheap material. 
The men were unshaven. The faces of 
the women were hardened by worry and 
toil. Ignorance showed itself in lusterless 
eyes all about me. 

The rushing throng swept me along 
toward the Cathedral, but I had occasion 
to see the majesty of the bronze doors, 
the enormous height of the eight pillars 
of green malachite set upon bronze bases, 
the mosaics of the Virgin Mother with 
the Holy Child and the saints of the 
church placed between these pillars, the 
broad sweep of the facade, the somber 
glow of the massive dome covered with 
plates of gold. Within a moment I was 
inside, and the consciousness of majesty 
which had been so definitely created by 
the view of the building quickly changed 
to a feeling of my human littleness in the 
presence of the magnificence of this strik- 
ing interior. The place glowed with color. 
The walls were inset with mosaics, the 
numerous pillars generously covered with 
ikons. On the marble altar were silk and 
linen cloths of many colors, a Pyx, a 
Bible, and a Cross. Around the altar many 
lights were grouped. Behind it a seven- 
branched candlestick glowed with light. 
Incense burned in the fire of the censer. 
The clergy were present in great numbers, 
clothed in robes of white, gold, green and 
purple. Tapers were passed to us aS we 
surged through the doors. One was thrust 
into my hand and I made my way as 
quickly as possible toward the altar. 
Around me everyone was Singing with- 
out instrumental accompaniment, wistful, 
weird songs which seemed to take me out of 
the world of reality and all its human cares 
into a realm even more fantastic than my 
dream. Prayers were being intoned. People 
were kneeling. Sorrows were blended with 
the joys created by the nearness of color 
and light; ignorance was more than 
atoned for in the sense of belonging to 
the Eternal, which was too wise and 
powerful even to be comprehended. Sud- 
denly I saw a priest enter from the rear, 
a long white beard under brown eyes large 
with tenderness. The people rushed for- 
ward to kiss his hand. I, too, knelt to 
receive his blessing, but suddenly awoke. 

J turned over and again fell asleep. 
And there came to me a second dream ; 
and behold, I was once more in front of 
this same Cathedral. It was the same, yet 
not the same, for its majesty had de- 
parted. The dome was dull, the mosaics 
black with accumulated dirt. The face of 
the Virgin Mother was completely obliter- 
ated. A large but orderly crowd, mostly 
men and boys, were lined up before a 
small wooden door at a side entrance, They 
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paid entrance fees, and over the door 
was a banner on which were inscribed 
the words “Anti-Religious Museum’. Soon 
I was in line, my entrance fee paid, and 
I found myself inside. There was no 
magnificence such as I had dreamed. The 
ikons were smeared, the altar cloths gone, 
the odor of incense forgotten in the smell 
of human bodies milling about in close 
contact. The worshipers were no longer 
present and the priests had long since 
departed into a land of despised if not for- 
gotten memory. Crowds of curious people 
gathered in groups around atheist lec- 
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Good will concerns itself primarily with 
what it can produce; selfishness with what 
it can acquire.—Arthuwr HE. Morgan. 


There is no such thing as private judg- 
ment, simply because there is no com- 
pletely private person: our judgments are 
to a great extent a reflection of the group 
to which we belong.—Dean of Pzeter. 


John Woolman did not make an eco- 
nomic analysis of society and thereby lay 
bare its evils. They were laid bare for 
him by the Inner Light, the love wherein 
he lived.—Mabel Ashe Beling. 


No intelligent person would dare to 
state that we must judge religion simply 
by the specific words of its prophetic 
souls in their own day; we have a right 
to ask what an Amos or a Jesus would 
say today.—Hdward L. Israel. 


The next year will be one of the most 
critical in the history of modern civiliza- 
tion—-Sir Arthur Salter. 


It is by prayer, by communion with 
an all-pervading spiritual force, that the 
soul of man discovers the purpose or goal 
of human endeavor.—Beatrice Webb. 


turers who pointed out all sorts of exhibits 
and demonstrations, showing the enor- 
mous financial exactions of religion, the 
record of the church in spreading super- 
stition, the ways by which religion kept 
back scientific discovery, the means by 
which the priests showed preference for 
the wealthy few in opposition to the de- 
pressed millions. The Virgin was ridiculed, 
the priests were called Ju Ju men and ex- 
hibited in effigy as sexless creatures with- 
out force either of intellect or of per- 
sonality. I was swept along by the throngs 
from one of these exhibits to another and 
was soon on the street again. There I met 
a friend, quite by accident, and was 
shocked when he’ wished me a Merry 
Christmas. I had forgotten. Why should 
I have remembered? No church bells were 
ringing, no songs of adoration were ris- 
ing from religious hearts. There were no 


Christmas trees or toys, no Yuletide arti- 
cles displayed in the windows. One Christ- 
mas tree lay in the gutter, left there by a 
poor soul who had been caught with it 
and arrested for having it. I stopped to 
pick it up and my eye caught sight of 
a uniformed officer coming down the 
street. I suddenly awoke. My alarm clock 
was ringing. 

This time I did not go back to sleep. 
I got up and within an hour I was on the 
streets of New York on my way to my 
study at church. It was a few days before 
Christmas and, in spite of the poverty 
existing everywhere, there was an un- 
usual stir in the crowd. Trees for the 
Christmas celebration were already on 
sale. Tinsel and balls and half-moons 
were in the windows, mute testimony to 
the paganism which is fast outreaching 
all Christian superstition in the celebra- 
tion of Christmas. Magnificent displays of 
Christmas gifts were in the windows 
along the avenue. Christmas was in the 
air. 

My duty of the morning was to plan 
for Christmas in the church, but I was 
interrupted. Four of my active parishion- 
ers called to see me. I took occasion to 
ask them for advice about our Christmas 
plans. 

The first visitor had been a Methodist 
many years ago. She was a Singer, a 
lover of the arts. She expressed the hope 
that she had once nourished that we might 
celebrate Christmas in “a deeply spirit- 
ual way”. I had heard that expression 
before. I knew what she meant. Her ar- 
tistic nature had found something upon 
which to feast in years gone by. The 
fact that she had given up every sem- 
blance of belief in magic and revelation 
had not taken away her love of the beauty 
of the celebration of Christmas in church, 
with the chancel decorated with greens, 
the altar lighted by candles, and the con- 
gregation joining with the choir in “Holy 
Night, Silent Night’. She will probably 
attend, on Christmas Sunday, some church 
rich in its Christian tradition and superb 
in its Christmas music. 

The second visitor was an author of 
two books designed to disprove, by logical 
processes, the purported foundations of 
the Christian religion, such as the in- 
fallibility of revelation, the atonement, 
and even the existence of God. His was 
a practical mind which quickly penetrated 
to the false and cruel aspects of the re- 
ligious tradition. He will not attend church 
anywhere on Christmas Day. 

The third one to come was a young 
Russian, a communist, who joined my 
church because of its open-mindedness to 
the philosophy of political revolution. He 
told me of having visited a cathedral 
which had been turned into an Anti-Re- 
ligious Museum, identical with that of my 
dream. He explained how his _ heart 
glowed within him at the spectacle. He 
almost waxed eloquent in his condemna- 
tion of the old religion with its cruel 
practices, superstitious beliefs, and false 
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teachings. He hopes Christmas will pass 
unnoticed by us in any other than a social 
way. 

The fourth visitor was a woman who 
had joined a Unitarian church as a young 
girl. To her Christmas is neither to be 
interpreted theologically nor commercially, 
but psychologically. We need, she said, 
a rebirth this year of a spirit which used 
to grow exceptionally strong at the Christ- 
mas season. In the day when charity was 
an individual rather than a social duty, 


and when friends were near and dear, 
rather than mere acquaintances, num- 


bered by the scores in a large, hustling 
city, the Christmas spirit lived. By the 
Christmas spirit I think she meant a uni- 
versal human attitude, not limited to any 
sect or group, which impresses both the 
mind and heart of man with the essential 
unity of all our human aspirations and 
far-flung hopes. 

I awoke from my dream of an experi- 
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ence in the Eastern Orthodox Church, and 
from a contrasting dream of Christmas 
in modern Russia, to face the cruel facts 
of Christmas at home in this sad year 
1932. Never such a time! Never such 
human need of food and clothing and the 
presence of a friend! Never such conflict- 
ing ideas of what is good! Never such a 
groping for the spirit of good will! Never 
such opportunity for the practice of human 
kindness! 

I shall not this year frown upon the 
ehurech across the way in the coldness 
of my intellectual pride! Neither will I 
wax fervent in my adoration of the Holy 
Virgin! I shall rather try, as I seek to 
lead others to try, in this season to lay 
hold upon the spirit of human kindness, 
a kindness that will lead us all, whether 
communists or Christians, to find in the 
sharing of our mutual woes a rebirth in 
our own hearts of a spirit that will be 
for us a Savior. 


The Human Christmas 


A Festival of Lobe and Happiness 
GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 


mas originated with Christianity and 

depends upon a literal belief in the 
birth legends of the first and second gos- 
pels still lingers. There are those who take 
this lovely poetry for history. For those, 
however, who gather in liberal churches, 
Christmas is a human festival. It comes 
down from centuries before the birth of 
Jesus. In the long ago, winter was a 
serious matter. The homes in which people 
lived were mostly one-room huts without 
windows and without the comforts of life 
that seem to us necessities. It was a time 
of hardship, when a great part of life 
was spent in keeping alive, in securing 
food and maintaining a fire on the hearth. 


[ima traditional conception that Christ- 


Doubtless people in northern climates 
suffered a great deal and they were 


naturally glad when in the latter part of 
December the sun began to come back, 
the days began to grow longer, and the 
human heart rejoiced. 

It is not strange, then, that our an- 
cestors celebrated the time when the sun 
began to come up from the South and 
there was promise of spring and summer 
once more. In southern BPurope also the 
Romans kept the festival of the Satur- 
nalia, when people sang carols, when they 
gave gifts to children, and had their 
slaves sit down to the table. When after 
many centuries the people in northern and 
southern Hurope became Christian, the 
cehureh adopted this festival and _ cele- 
brated it in commemoration of the birth 
of Jesus. A similar story is told about 
Waster, which is the story of the vernal 
equinox when the days and nights are 
equal and the days are beginning to be 
longer than the nights. Christmas, then, 
is a human festival, partly of Roman and 
partly of Teutonic ancestry, but it is very 
fitting that it should be transformed into 
a festival of love and celebrated in honor 
of Jesus, that great lover of men. 


The great teacher of Galilee became 
the Christ of faith by a process of ideali- 
zation Which we see in operation even in 
the case of ordinary men and women. We 
inevitably idealize those whom we loye, 
just as those whom we dislike seem small. 
We look at our heroes and_ heroines 
through the glorifying haze of affection. 
This is true of all men, as anyone can 
see who will read a few pages from the 
birth stories of Gautama, the Buddha. In 
the rich imagination of the East and in 
the more prosaic West the sweetest and 
finest experiences of life have become a 
symbol of the divine. A Jewish mother 
and her baby have become a symbol of the 
divine, and the largest of the Christian 
churches, the Catholic, makes Mary an 
object of devotion. 

All of this is psychologically inevitable, 
and we rejoice in the beauty of the legends 
about the star and the angel. But they 
lose their beauty and their Symbolical 
value for many if a literal belief in them 
is required, And, after all, is the story of 
the supernatural birth of one child as 
beautiful as the story of the natural birth 
of many little girl and boy babies in our 
homes today and all over the world? How 
beautiful is the order of nature at its best 
when love and romance are mingled in 
the lives of young parents! When children 
are born of love and longing, when they 
are received with joy into arms of loving 
welcome and tender care, then the old, 
old story of the beauty and the miracle 
of life are repeated. The feelings Christen- 
dom has for the Madonna and child are 
rightly cherished toward every mother and 
child when once more life is born of love. 
This conception is expressed in the beauti- 
ful Christmas service. 


“These songs did the human heart make 

To glorify the birth of the child, 

When he had become a great and holy prophet, 

A teacher and a redeemer, precious to men. 
\ 
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But the voice of God is not only from afar. 

He speaketh at the door, and entereth to abide 
with us forever, 

The dwelling of the Lord is with his people ; 

The tabernacles of the Lord are with men. 

Jod maketh our homes and filleth them with 
love, 

And the heritage of children is his. 


With every precious child comes the glory 
of God, 

And the parents thereof are the blessed of 
the Lord.” 


When Christmas comes around bringing 
its gladness and its desire to bless, the 
thought often arises, why not have Christ- 
mas every day in the year? But this can 
hardly be,—at least not yet. Mankind has 
a genius for special occasions. It is true 
that there is a great deal of suppressed 
affection in our hearts throughout the 
year, but we are a reserved people and do 
not easily express our affections. We 
dread seeming to be sentimental. But 
when Christmas comes we feel it proper 
to lay aside this reserve and frankly say 
to our friends that we love them. And if 
we do this well and appropriately, the 
memory of it will last through the year. 

One of the most interesting things about 
love is that it flows mainly in the direc- 
tion of benefits given. Those who have 
not thought much about it may assume 
that our love for others is proportional 
to the benefit we receive from them, 
whereas the converse is the case. We love 
most. those whom we serve and bless. It is 
for this reason that the love of parents 
for their young children is greater than 


the love of the children for father and 
mother. People who raise flowers even 


seem to care for them more than those 
who buy them from the florist. From this 
truth some consequences follow. If love 
is growing cold and we wish to ‘warm it 
again into life, the most effective way 
is to serve and to bless the loved one; 
and when we receive gifts we may be glad 
if for no other reason than that the affec- 
tion of the giver for those who receive 
will be increased. 

The first and the second commandments, 
said Jesus, are to love God and man, but 
the gist of these is in the first three words: 
“Thou shalt love.” Religion should teach 
us how to be in love always, and what 
to be in love with. 

In a beautiful page of Plato’s Sym- 
posium there is sketched the evolution 
of love from its humblest beginnings to 
the stage 'when it is transformed into wor- 
ship of the idea of a perfect beauty and 
goodness. Objection has been made to the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love’,—that 
it seems to imply an element of com- 
pulsion. It is asked, how can that be? 
Surely we cannot love to order. No, per- 
haps not; but it remains true, does it not, 
that to miss love is to miss the highest 
in life? To love supremely anything less 
than the highest is also to go astray. But 
to love the highest is to love God, the 
source of all beauty, of all truth, of all 
goodness, in whom our ideals are united. 
To love is to take our right places in the 
eternal order. 

Then, too, we must love mankind, At 
least he who fails to love misses heaven. 
For there is no heaven where love is not. 
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If we fail here, those who should have 


our love suffer loss, but we are the 
greatest losers. The last thing we men 


and women can afford is to be unloving. 
But to love God and man is to have the 
spirit of Christ in us, the spirit of Christ- 
mas all the year. The supreme issue for 


each of us is, Have we the Bethlehem 
Within? 
“Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
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If He’s 
My 


not born in me, 
soul is all forlorn, 


Could but my soul, O God, 
Become a silent night, 
Thou wouldst be born in me, 
And set all things aright! 


Ah, would my heart but be 
A manger for thy birth, 
Thou wouldst once more become 
A child upon the earth.” 


One Dav ith the Angels 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


HAV often fancied that when I got 
I to the unseen world I would first of all 

seek the writer of the “first Christmas 
story’, which has come down to us in 
Luke’s Gospel, take him by the hand and 
thank him for it with all my heart. 

T have often visualized with unspeak- 
able pleasure such a meeting with that 
fellow countryman of mine, in the Be- 
yond, and our recalling together the set- 
ting of his ‘priceless story among the 
Syrian hills. How we would speak of the 
serenity of that “silent night”; the mystic 
shadows of the hills; the crystal-clear 
heavens above, whose luminous orbs seem 
as near to the eye as parlor lamps; the 
dozing but ever watchful shepherds; the 
somnolent chewing of the flocks, and, 
above all, the feeling of a universe alive 
with God and resonant with celestial song. 

Such was the setting of this immortal 
story. It is perfectly consonant with its 
delicate, enchanting simplicity, and the 
depth and richness of its vision. It is not 
a history but a prophecy; not a memory 
but a hope. Its angels are the angels of 
our nobler nature, forever singing above 
what Is, the sweet, awakening tunes of the 
grand Ought-to-be. The three phrases of 
its carol—glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will to men—coyer the 
essential spiritual needs of our humanity— 
worship, peaceable living, active, mutual 
good will. Its vision is universal. Its 
promise of peace and good will is not alone 
to the Jews nor the Christians nor the 
Whites nor the Blacks nor the Browns 
nor the Yellows; not even to the self- 
chosen Nordies. It is the realizable hope 
of the human soul in every land and race. 


The “saved” and the “damned” are un- 
known to it. It is a call to man to rise 
by his own efforts to his highest 
possibilities. 


Nor is the observance of its precepts 
limited—except in the Church calendar— 
to the latter part of December. The Christ- 
mas festival as we know it was not cele- 
brated by the Chureh in the first four 
centuries of its existence. It was an old 
pagan festival which the Church adopted 
and Christianized, in the latter part of 
the fourth century. It is essentially 
Western in its character. It is not made 
much of in the Hast even to this day. The 
feast of the Hpiphany is the Christmas of 
the Hast. The earlier conception of what 
we know as the divinity of Jesus was 
that it was bestowed upon him at his 
baptism, when the yoice came from 


heaven proclaiming him, “My beloved son”. 

So the writer of the beautiful story be- 
fore us had no particular festival in mind. 
His is the vision of humanity longing for 
the perfect day. It is not of an age, but 
for all time. It overarches the years and 
the centuries. It speaks words of peace 
and good will to men and nations. It is a 
vision of all the nations making the spirit 
of its angels’ song the basic principle and 
the sap-root of every one of their laws; 
nations renewed and rid 


“Or 
In 


Its proclamation to the painfully fear- 
ful and suspicious men and nations is, 
“Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy. There is permanent 
peace and happiness to men of good will.” 
It calls to the restless groups of this 
earthly pilgrimage to look up and _ not 
down: to make their every activity, in 
whatever field of duty, a crusade for 
peace, friendliness, cheerfulness, generos- 
ity, good will; and against the opposites 
of these virtues. Not to heed this call in 
the practical activities of everyday life 
is to make of the joyous Christmas season 
a parenthetical insertion in the program 
of life and a passing pageant of religious 
and social intoxication. 

Now the Christmas season brings the 


heathen heart that puts her trust 
reeking tube and iron shard’’. 


multitudes of people to the marketplace. 
The shops are dressed in gala attire. The 
merchant and the artist go hand in hand. 
The buyers are happy, though tired. Their 
children and friends are affectionately in 
their minds while they select their gift 
purchases. Our old nature seems to have 
experienced a new birth and a baptism of 
the spirit. The frowns are banished and 
the smiles suffuse the faces of the throng. 
It is not considered at all proper to show 
prejudice or anger or hatred on Christ- 
mas. How good and pleasant all this is! 

But why limit such an attitude toward 
life to the Christmas season only? ‘‘All this 
the Gentiles do.” The fact that we can be 
so good and kind at Christmastime shows 
that we are capable of so being at other 
times. Why then should the song of the 
angels of our nobler nature be silent the 
rest of the year? Why should we limit 
the working of the good will to Christmas 
gifts and smiles? Why only one day with 
the angels? How different this world 
would be, how like the vision of the Gospel 
writer if we would interest ourselves the 
year round in knowing the.condition of 
those who produce for us the goods we buy 
and sell. Or are we satisfied with sending 
to their’ poor families a “Christmas 
basket”? 

Here I find myself bordering on a field 
of thought which the limited space allotted 
me does not permit me to enter. The reader 
might. So I will close, with the Editor’s 
permission, with a quotation from a prayer 
of mine which appeared in THE REGISTER 
a few years ago: 


As we sit by the glow of the Christmas 
jire at the family hearth and listen to the 
singing and laughter of our children and 
rejoice in the tokens of friendship, may we 
not close our hearing to the cry of the op- 
pressed among our fellow men. Call us, 
Infinite Spirit, from selfish, pleasure to the 
sacred duty of service to our kind. Fashion 
our hearts by the spirit of the angel song 
that we may gladly walk in the paths of 
peace and good will and give ourselves to 
the sacrificial adventures of love. Amen. 


Ben-Vosef 


GEORGE HENRY BADGER 


He spoke of God in the strong, warm, eager way 
Of one at home where a father’s love is true; 
And from his boyhood took faith’s radiant view 
As simply as a happy child at play. 

Yet human heart had never learned to pray 
In holier might of what it deeply knew, 


Than he who looked life’ 


s anguished mystery through, 


And lived eternity each new-dawned day. 


Oh faith of singing triumph, 


thus that won 


For God of wrath a nearer, tenderer place, 
And knew the King of All as All-of-Love! 
Was dread Jehovah, grimly throned above, 


Transformed to 


grace 


“Father-God” —with 


homelike 


Because, at home, so Joseph loved his son? 


‘Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Peace with Events 


O BE READY to face events was the simple 
[ene of a young man in business speaking 

the other day about the condition of his own 
affairs and of the general condition of the world. 
ile has seen the tangible results of twelve years of 
his fresh creative work disappear within the twelve- 
month; he looks about and knows that his experi- 
ence is shared by the great majority of people in 
every avenue of life. This man has no illusions about 
the reality ; yet in the heart of the reality is some- 
thing which at this season it will be good for all of 
us, and in particular ministers serving people with 
like testings, to take at its full worth. 

How to make peace with events is just now a part 
of the philosophy of life which George Jackson 
illustrates from a paragraph in “The Life of Lord 
Oxford”. On his defeat at Paisley in 1924, Lord 
Oxford knew that his days in power were over. 
With his daughter he was leaving Glasgow, after 
the result of the campaign was settled and good- 
byes to friends spoken. 

“As we steamed out of the station’, she writes, “I 
lay back feeling bruised from head to foot, and re- 
coiling instinctively from the pile of newspapers 
that lay by my side, their headlines stinging me 
like adders. I looked across at father in an agony 
of solicitude (for I knew how the good-byes had 
moved him), then meeting his calm gaze, I realized 
suddenly that he had already made peace with 
events. Groping wildly for a lifeline that might 
draw me into smooth waters by his side, I asked 
in as steady a voice as possible, ‘I suppose you 
haven't by any chance got an old copy of P. G. 
Wodehouse in your bag that you could lend me? 
A smile of instant response, mingled, I thought, 
with relief, lit up his face, as he replied trium- 
phantly, ‘Being a provident,man, I have got, in my 
bag, not one, but four brand-new ones!’ My wounds 
were healed, for I knew that he was invulnerable.” 

Po be ready for events it is first required that 
one be provident. It will be said that was relatively 
easy for Lord Oxford, but for most people today 
there is little left of material wherewithal for the 
facing of the hard situation. That is true, but we 
are thinking of the greater resources upon which 
744 


to rely, not only to make peace but to go on with 
earning a living. Of course, if there is nothing, after 
a long seeking, for one to do, that is indeed a trying 
condition. Many are in it this moment, and some 
of them are facing up to it in the spirit of peace. 

Dr. Jackson tells of the people who were success- 
ful, whether in letters or politics or business, and 
who know that it is now another lesser day for 
them. What matters, what counts, is the temper 1m 
which they accept the facts. To be provident means 
also to be aware of the natural order of things, to 
recognize the inevitableness of change, and to be 
prepared for decrease as well as increase, especially 
after one has had a round of active years. 

One learns that egotism in the face of events is 
the chief obstacle to the way to peace; so one does 
not take oneself too seriously nor pity oneself that 
the world, and especially individuals close by, do 
not take one at one’s own rating. We forget the 
whole matter of station. Another help is to go at 
one’s work or cause with the purpose of finding in 
the thing itself while we are at it our enduring 
satisfactions. Living for future rewards is not a 
worthy course for anyone at any time; to make the 
most and get the most out of what one puts one’s 
heart and hand to, with a perfectly clear acknowl- 
edgment of what it is not unreasonable to expect, 
is the highest kind of peacemaking with events. 

Best of all is that peace which is in fact the vie- 
tory of defeat. When all that can be done has beeu 
done, we withdraw to our inmost selves, and re- 
member what Jesus said to his disciples, “My peace 
I give unto you.” The fact is, while he was speaking, 
the “hell-hounds were baying on the door-step, but 
he spoke from an inner fortress which their ravings 
never reached”. We know there is an innumerable 
company of mortals who are today facing events. 
If these persons are making peace with what is com- 
ing, it means, does it not, that religion is working 
to greater effect for some than they have ever known 
before? The peace which has been won by multi- 
tudes in the face of what otherwise were over- 
whelming events is the most wonderful illustration 
of the quiet power of the spiritual way of over- 
coming the world, which means victory over the 
uncertainties of life. Somewhere in the worship 
each week, in prayer or reading or sermon, this 
truth should be repeated till it becomes part of 
every hearer and doer of the word. 


The Community Physician 


SIGNIFICANT PHASE of the changing 
order is the movement to socialize the costs 
of medical care. There will be a great deal 

of opposition to such a profound change, but we 
believe it will come in time. When we consider the 
relation of the profession of medicine to the com- 
munity, there is only one outcome, it seems to us, 
in the general tendency toward socialization of 
services. Though we hear about “medical soviets”’, 
it is likely we shall do something to bring proper 
medical care in a systematic way and at a moderate 
cost to the whole population. There can be no 
bureaucracy of individualism in the physician’s 
high calling. It onght not to be primarily a “oain- 
ful” occupation. It is a ministry, the compensations 
of which are, like those of the minister of religion 
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and the social worker, in other terms than fees. 

The first objection comes naturally in the senti- 
ment represented by the organized branches of the 
medical profession. But how they can long main- 
tain their opposition against the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the committee of which Ray 
Lyman Wilbur is chairman, in these new days, it 
is difficult for us to see. The new committee on 
medical costs of which Morris Llewellyn Cooke is 
chairman, is beginning its work of educating the 
public, especially on the results of the twenty- -S1X 
surveys made during the past five years. The care of 
the poor, in particular, will become, under the pro- 
posed socialization, an assured and adequate sery- 
ice. Today it is in a deplorable state, from every 
standpoint. 

Medical care will not be a philanthropy, under 
the new plan. It will be self-supporting. Experi- 
ments of group service are being carried on now in 
many parts of the country, including employers 
and employees in industry, governmental agencies, 
insurance companies, hospitals, and some profes- 
sional organizations. It is assured that, on the 
whole, physicians will be better and more securely 
compensated than they are now, because they will 
be organized according to the needs and by the fair 
valuation of the community. Our minds are grad- 
ually coming to see that life is more than income. In 
the present “individualistic and competitive world, 
we give most of our time to earning a living, and we 
are always prone to strive for more. Tomorrow we 
are going to live more for the sake of life itself, 
and our service for livelihood, because it will be 
socially regulated, will take less of our striving and 
anxiety. 


Allowing No Evasions 


N RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM among the best 
if things written the past year, in our opinion, is 
the stream of letters to the editor of Friends’ In- 
telligencer in defense of the policy of open discus- 
sion of the present economic order. A critic or two 
of the policy dared to say the not unconventional 
thing about the purpose of a religious paper, and 
these imperturbable and gentle folk called Quakers 
have arisen almost with unanimity, it seems, to tell 
the world what religion really is and in particular 
what their religion is. 

A vital religion cannot help but be challenged by 
the incredible injustice of the present economic 
order, they say, and any constructive proposal for 
the betterment of these conditions should certainly 
have a place in a paper published by the Friends. 
The other way is to join the teeming throng, de- 
nounce the testimonies of Quakerism, indulge in 
pretty talk and hold lovely theories, but by no 
means carry them into actual living or back up 
groups holding common ideals termed dangerous 
to the world. 

The world is overflowing with stand-patters, says 
one who defends the right to expound Socialism, 
which he says some persons despise because it 
would interrupt their complac ency and ease if they 
knew what it is. Socialism is one way of life, and 
since religion is fundamentally a way of life, one 
definite way must be chosen. It is the duty of 
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Friends, and of the rest of us, to understand what 
way is right. A principle stated in the negative 
comes out of these letters, namely, Those who deni 
the necessity of equality of opportunity deny the 
very essential of Quakerism. The child born of 
parents who earn $15.00 or less a week, as most 
laborers do, is automatically excluded from the 
kind of health, the kind of schooling, and the kind 
of recreation which practically all Friends receive. 

We of the Unitarian movement are also on a 
favored level in the economic order, and it is our 
confidence that for most of us it is counted a duty 
to speak and act as these remonstrant Quakers have 
done. They and we, we believe, are in the essence 
of our religion very close to each other, in fact, al- 
most identical. Practical liberalism for all of us 
follows the light as it leads to humanity still in 
bonds of poverty, and strives for its emancipa- 
tion. John Woolnan united religion and the world. 
“He, who dwelt deep in an inward stillness, studied 
his age with a penetrating sagacity that allowed no 
evasions.” 


Make Morals Religious 


HIN WE ASK, What is the purpose of re- 
ligion? our usual answer is that it is to 


make us good. Ethical character is the end 
sought by all our spiritual exercise, in church and 
in daily devotion. But that belief is to be questioned 
and examined. We are impressed by an observation 
by George Foot Moore, who was as great a student 
of religion through history as this country has ever 
known. He said, as Dean W. L. Sperry cites him in 
“The Reality of Worship”, that religion is not made 
ethical in history, but morality religious. . 
Our whole purpose as a church is not to instruct 
us in right behavior but rather to prove to us the 
exalted something within moral conduct, in all of 
its varied phases and details. We bring our offer- 
ings, poor and imperfect enough we know, of 
honesty, lovalty, purity, truthfulness, and all the 
rest, and by the ministry of worship transform 
them into their spiritual beauty and holiness. Thus 
we see the difference between ethics and religion. 
It is necessary for a human being to be more than 
ethical, infinitely more, because his nature craves 
the ultimate ideal expression about every common- 


_ place act of the daily round. 


While we begin with the actual and finite things 
of conduct, we are not content till we lift them up 
in the sa anctuary of our own beings, which act we 
symbolize in turn in the church of common wor- 
ship. Our religion, then, is not made for ethics; our 
duty is to make our morality religious. When this 
is known, it becomes clear at once that our morality, 
by this inter pretation of its nature in religious mys- 
ticism, is so highly exalted that we return to our 
round of duties with a more sensitive regard for 
what is good in each detail of our action. We have 
a sanction and support in the ineffable realm of 
pure religion. We hold by this means the most 
ethical of religions, but we attain to it by not being 
anxious about our moralities; we submit them to 
the ideal requirements of religion, which act 
purifies them, gives them validity, and equips us to 
use them in all our ways with spiritual power, 
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Levi W. Leonard 


FREDERIC W. SMITH 


How many doctors, teachers, 
preachers and others have given 
communities the benefit of fine minds, 


self-denying toil, and inspiration, 
themselves being unknown and wn- 
sung. Levi W. Leonard, who served 


the town of Dublin, N.I., forty-four 
years, was such a benefactor. 


HE subject of this brief and incom- 


plete sketch was born in Bridge- 
water, Mass., June 1, 1790. He re- 


ceived his A.B. in 1815, his A.M. in 1818, 
and the degree of D.D. in 1849, all from 
Harvard College. He was preceptor for 
two years of Bridgewater Academy, and 
was ordained over the Unitarian church, 
Dublin, N.H., September 6, 1820, serving 
the parish forty-four years, ten years as 
pastor emeritus. He died at the age of 
seventy-four in Wxeter, N.H., December 
12, 1864. 

Stepping on the magic carpet we pass 
thirty-two milestones and arrive at the 
year 1852; the year in which the citizens 
of Dublin and their guests, to the pum- 
ber of 2,000, celebrated the first 100 years 
of their history as a town. We are in- 
debted for much that follows to what 
was said about Dr. Leonard on that oc- 
casion. This gives us in retrospect thirty- 
two of the most active and productive 
vears in his life and enables us to judge 
his interests, activities and ideals by their 
fruits. 

Soon after his arrival the new minister 
must have begun gathering material for 
a history of Dublin, for it appears that 
the first edition of such a book had been 
exhausted and a second and enlarged edi- 
tion was ordered printed in 1852. The pre- 
siding officer of the Anniversary, in speak- 
ing of the history, gave a splendid trib- 
ute to its author and editor. “Seldom has 
a man been more completely identified 
with the interests of his adopted town 
than was Dr. Leonard with Dublin, 
through nearly all his working years. 
Seldom have the spirit, the purpose and 
the ideals of a man so situated entered a 
larger number of lives and been more 
widely diffused.” 

A rather unique feature of the history 
was a list of the persons who left Dublin 
for other places, in and outside of New 
England, during the 100 years ending in 
1852; in all about 1100. This history was 
reprinted and enlarged in 1919 by the 
late Dr. Seward, and in this enlarged 
edition Dr. Leonard’s name appears fifty- 
four times. 

Dr. Leonard started a Sunday school 
at the beginning of his pastorate, among 
the first of its kind in America. It had 
122 pupils, and by 1852 there were 160. 
At his own expense he furnished manuals 
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and gave presents once a year to all the 
pupils. Out of personal funds he started 
a Juvenile Library in 1822 in the parson- 
age, consisting of 300 volumes. It was un- 
doubtedly the first free public library of 
its kind in America. He served as libra- 


LEVI W. 


LEONARD 


rian, without remuneration, as long as he 
resided in Dublin and constantly contrib- 
uted money for the purchase of new 
books. The Library contained nearly 2,000 
volumes in 1852. 

A speaker at the centennial said: “Dr. 
Leonard has done more to improve the 
intellectual and moral condition of those 
under his influence than any other clergy- 
man within our knowledge. He has the 
best Sunday school in the country. The 
children of both sexes are well behaved 
and respectful, to a degree that attracts 
the notice and approbation of the passing 
stranger. No pastor has ever devoted him- 
self more assiduously to the culture of 
the young or done more for their im- 
provement.” 

His work for the public schools began 
the year after he settled in Dublin, 1821, 
when the town chose him as the chairman 
of the school committee, which position 
he held for more than thirty years. He 
taught the first “Select or High School” 
of Dublin in 1823 and tutored boys for 
college. An excerpt from Dr. Leonard’s 
school report of 1850-51 clearly reveals 
the character of the man himself, in its 


modesty, devotion and efficiency; these 
are his words: “The reading of this report 
closes the thirtieth year in which the 
chairman of your committee has been en- 
gaged in superintending the schools of 
this town. He has made to them more 
than 1,000 visits. He has spent much time 


examining teachers and preparing re- 
ports, and, in other ways, endeavored to 


sustain and improve the schools. He says 
this in no spirit of boasting. It has been 
a labor which he has loved, and will ever 
remain a source of gratifying recollection. 
He has not labored alone and unaided. 
His associates on the committee have been 
faithful and self-sacrificing.”’ 

He delivered and published lectures on 
such subjects as “The Present Condition 
and Wants of Common Schools’, and on 
other topics connected with them; essays 
on moral hints for the young, in aid of 
a higher standard for our common schools 
and to promote temperance; no less than 
one hundred of such. He frequently lec- 
tured and preached on temperance: and 
a few of his parishioners withheld their 
subscriptions for his support. At once he 
had his salary reduced to cover the total 
of their combined contributions; this 
lasted for ten years, and he continued to 
speak out with unabated zeal. 

Dr. Leonard took the initiative in es- 
tablishing a ‘Teachers’ Institute’ in 
Cheshire county in 1836, for instructing 
and training teachers, a step toward the 
establishment of normal schools. A four 
weeks’ session of this “Institute” was held 
in Dublin in March, 1846, at which the 
principal instructor was Rey. John Golds- 
bury of Warwick, Mass., the compiler of 
the famous “Goldsbury American School 
Reader’”’. 

About the year 1836, the Dublin Ly- 
ceum was organized with Dr. Leonard 
as its president. The Lyceum, famous in 
New England, consisted of lectures, de- 
bates and reports on various subjects pre- 
viously assigned. A paper called the 
Rural Repository was read at each meet- 
ing, containing voluntary communica- 
tions from different persons of both sexes. 
The Annuals of Dublin were prepared by 
the president and read at each annual 
meeting of the society. 

When Harvard College conferred upon 
Mr. Leonard the ‘Doctor of Divinity” 
degree the president, Jared Sparks, said: 
“IT am happy to be the medium of com- 
municating this testimony of the high 
esteem in which we hold your distin- 
guished services in the cause of religion 
and education.” 

Chancellor Hoyt, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., spoke of Dr. 
Leonard as having “contributed to the 
late Dr. Harris, his classmate, not a few 
of the most important facts in his pub- 
lished works, and as being the best en- 
tomologist in New Hampshire”. As chait- 
man of a committee that published “A 
Collection of Christian Hymns’, he wrote 
some himself and signed them “anony- 
mous’. His flower garden was the delight 
and pride of the town. One year he ob- 
tained a premium for the best display 
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of dahlias at the “County Agricultural 
idee 

A few of his more important publica- 
tions were: “The Literary and Scientific 


Class Book’, “North American Spelling 
Book’, “Remarks on Modes of Instruc- 
tion”, “The Natural and the Spiritual 


Man” (published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association), “A Lecture before 
the American Institution’, and ‘The His- 
tory of Dublin’, in two editions. 

One who knew Dr. Leonard intimately 
said: “His graces made him honored by 
all who knew him. His very presence 
seemed a regenerating atmosphere. His 
example was so spotless that he seemed 
conformed to the image of the Master. 
All believed in his kindness, uprightness 
and impartiality. He was lovingly called 
‘Father Leonard’. He was in very truth 
‘Father Confessor’ in their domestic in- 
felicities and physician in their griefs. 
Many times, more than we can ever know, 
did his faith make them whole.” 

Leaving half the story untold, we will 
close with these few deeply significant 
words of Theodore Parker: “Here I am”, 
he wrote a friend, “rusticating in one of 
the nicest towns in New Hampshire, or 
in all New Pngland. Good Dr. Leonard 
has written his natural piety all over 
the town and in all the people. How much 
a noble minister may do for mankind in 


such a town as this! I often mention 
Lincoln, Dr. Stern’s old parish for so 


many years, to show what a minister may 
do. Concord is also a good example, but 
Dublin, I think, will bear the palm from 
all the rest.” 


Help for the Miners 


Sunday, December 4, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter addressed the Y. P. R. U. group 
in Marietta, Ohio, with particular refer- 
ence to the work of the Commission on 
Social Responsibility of the Y. P. R. U. 
Following his address, this new but en- 
ergetic Y. P. R. U. group voted to take 
the responsibility of collecting old cloth- 
ing, rags, magazines and other things of 
that nature which are much needed in 
the mining camps where the Friends are 
working, around Morgantown, W.Va., and 
to pack and send on these materials. 
There was a splendid response to this 
appeal on the part of the group, and also 
of the older people in the church. 

Other Y. P. R. U. groups might be in- 
terested to render similar service and Dr. 
Dexter would be glad to communicate 
with any that are interested. 


Unitarian Girls at Vassar 


Prof. Caroline E. Furness of the As- 
tronomy Department at Vassar College 
recently gave a tea at her apartment for 
the Unitarian freshmen at Vassar. Ruth 
Wellman, Woburn, Mass., who is a senior, 
helped to arrange the tea, and Martha 
Boyden, Winchester, Mass.; Lydia Hvans, 
Boston; Dorothy Best, West Newton, 
Mass.; Farley Sickles, Portland, Me. ; 
Katharine Walkley, Marblehead, Mass., 
and Elizabeth Spaulding, Weston, Mass., 
were present. Another tea is to be given 
in a few weeks. The girls eujoy getting 
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together in this way, and Miss Furness, 
herself an ardent Unitarian, takes much 
pleasure in entertaining them. There are 
several Unitarian girls at Vassar, and the 
hope is that they can meet from time to 
time, to keep up their Unitarian con- 
nections. 

The 1630 Club of the First Church in 
Boston had an interesting meeting on a 
recent Sunday evening. Prof. James 
Hawkes of the German Department at 
Harvard gave a talk on German student 
life. The supper consisted of German food, 
set in German fashion. German songs 
were sung, and Professor Hawkes de- 
seribed the customs and ideas of the stu- 
dents in Germany. 


Alliance Conference Hears About 
“Romance of the Episcopal Church” 


The Monday Alliance Conference met 
in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, Decem- 
ber 5, 1932. Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, presi- 
dent of the First Church, Boston, Alli- 
ance, introduced the speaker, Rev. Spence 
Burton, by reminding us that the first 
Episcopal service held in America was 
in Virginia, 1607, thus antedating the Pil- 
grims by several years. 

Father Burton, head of the Cowley 
Fathers in America, spoke on the ‘Ro- 
mance of the Episcopal Church”, saying 
in part, romance is love, adventure, 
service. 

The Hpiscopal Church is an integral 
part of the Catholic Church, holding the 
Jatholie faith in entirety, tracing the 
order back to the apostles. It has the 
Catholic sacraments, baptism and com- 
munion, and five lesser sacraments for 
people with different needs. The Church 
is a hospital for sinners. Its priests are 
messengers proclaiming an _  age-long 
gospel. The Christian faith is always the 
same but presented in the idiom of the 
day. Like an old house, each generation 
leaves something behind. Religion may be 
expressed in terms of Babel and Bethe- 
lem: Babel, material, all man-made, try- 
ing to reach God from the bottom up; 
Bethelem, God coming down, incarnation, 
natural religion and supernatural religion. 
The Church is like a family which does 
not always see eye to eye but can work 
together and love just the same. 


Chicago Associate Alliance 


The Chicago. Associate Alliance has 
held three meetings this fall to discuss 
various aspects related to “Religion in a 
Century of Progress”. 

December 1 the last of the three was 
held at Lincoln Centre; Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese was the speaker, and told of his 
work there. 


Share-the- Work Meeting 


Thursday, December 29, Edgar N, 
Wrightington will speak at the Men's 


Lunch in the clubroom at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., at 12:30 o’clock, 
about the share-the-work way of meeting 
the unemployment situation. 


New York League at 
All Souls’ New Church 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met Friday, December 2. in the 
Fellowship Room of All Souls’ Church. 
Manhattan. There was a short business 
meeting. 

As this was the first League meeting 
in the new chureh, after a gracious in- 
troduction by the president, Mrs. Edwin 
Van B. Knickerbocker, Dr. Minot Simons 
welcomed the League members to what he 
termed a housewarming for their meeting- 
room, claiming in fellowship all in sym- 
pathy with their spirit and aims. 


The speaker of the day was Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Gen- 


eral Alliance. Mrs. Rees simply and beau- 
tifully told of her experiences at the con- 
ference at St. Gallen, Switzerland, and 
on the way to it; bringing out the fact 
that whether it was a Catholic priest, 
with his religious enthusiasm, or the eul- 
tured Jew, or the Episcopalian, or the 
Scotch Presbyterian, she had found they 
all wanted the same thing—to help. The 
task for each, she said, is lying nearest 
to us, to bind us together, leading on. We 
are too near to judge what is success and 
what is failure. One thing we must do 
is to give a contribution from our own 
personality to the life around us, as have 
all who through the ages have worked 
for the betterment of mankind. We must 
do our part with courage. Then no door 
is closed; and we may go through any 
door that is open, to better things. 


Ella Lyman Cabot’s Books 


The department of religious edueation 
announces the republication in the same 
week of two of Ella Lyman Cabot’s con- 
tributions to Unitarian religious training. 
The first is the revised edition of the 
pupil's textbook of “Our Part in the 
World’, Mrs. Cabot’s book on ethics for 
young people which she has thoroughly 
modernized, adding material on the in- 
ternational health work of the League of 
Nations, a new chapter entitled ‘The 
Kingdom of God’’, material on opium re- 
striction, a study of courage in time of 
peace, and of Gandhi and his relation 
to the principles of Christianity. The 
second publication is R. E. Bulletin No. 
8, “Can Religion Be Taught in the Sun- 
day School?’, a challenge to the religious 
depth and conviction of the teacher. The 
fifth printing of this bulletin was neces- 
sitated by a call for 100 copies from 
Bishop Herman F. Page of Michigan, who 
is distributing them to Episcopal teachers 
in his diocese. 

Mrs. Cabot is also serving on the Cur- 
riculum Commission of the Department 
which is undertaking the evaluation and 
replacement of The Beacon Course. She is 
also serving as president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 
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New England Firebrand 


RocerR WILLIAMS : NEw ENGLAND FIREBRAND. 
By James Ernst. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00. 

This life of Roger Williams should be 
heartily welcomed by students who are 
seeking a comprehensive view of early 
New England history. 

The leaders of the early church here were 
by no means ready to grant the religious 
freedom to obtain which they had left 
their old homes, hence they made it very 
difficult for those who sought a wider 
liberty than they deemed advisable. 

Roger Williams and they were soon in 
violent opposition. Williams was banished, 
and a conspiracy of silence has effectively 
made him little known to ordinary 
readers. 

Professor Ernst has broken that silence, 
and made possible a better understanding 
of one of the greatest of the earlier ar- 
rivals on our shores. 

Williams associated with the best-known 
men in England and soon came to the 
notice of Laud. It was wise for all who 
gained the ill-wishes of that archbishop 
to make themselves scarce; hence the de- 
parture of Williams, and his arrival in 
New England. 

The young man was cordially received, 
and soon was invited to be teacher in the 
First Church in Boston. That church was, 
however, conducted in ways to which 
Williams objected, and he was never one 
who would enter into compromises. John 
Eliot was apparently favorable to many 
of Williams’s views, but when called to 
account, he was ready to apologize and 
confess to unwisdom, but this accommo- 
dating habit was never one of Williams’s 
characteristics. What he believed, he hbe- 
lieved earnestly, and what he advocated, 
he adhered to at all cost. Such a man was 
naturally a disturbing element. Such men 
are deemed by opponents stubborn, self- 
opinionated and lacking in tact, and to 
the church leaders Williams possessed 
all these grave faults. There seemed little 
common ground which could be held 
jointly by him and the orthodox, hence 
trouble arose followed by banishment 
within five years of the man who was 
deemed worthy to be teacher in the prin- 
cipal church in the colony. I suppose that 
Williams was, aS we say, born one hun- 
dred years too soon, for his beliefs find a 
ready acceptance amongst the liberal 
thinkers of the present. Time and time 
again, his sayings strike a responsive 
chord. Such is surely the case in the 
following : 

“I affirm there was never civil state 
in the world (for that of the Jews was 
mixed and ceremonial) that ever did or 
ever shall make good work of it, with a 
civil sword in spiritual matters.” 

“The state should give free and absolute 
permission of conscience to all men in 
what is purely spiritual . . . and provide 
for the liberty of the magistrate’s con- 
science also.” 


Then of all the settlers in New England, 
Williams seems to have been truest to the 
purpose which was said to be the most 
important in causing the emigrations. The 
main ground for planting colonies in New 
England, according to Winthrop, in his 
Conclusions, 1629, was “First, the propa- 
gating of the Gospel to the Indians”. The 
Bay Company patent declared that Indian 
conversion “is the principal end of this 
plantation”. 

These purposes were conveniently for- 
gotten by most, but Williams, immediately 
on his arrival, set about learning the 
native language, and in 1633 was able to 
converse with the Indians. He preached 
to them constantly, and so gained their 
confidence that they called him “a good 
man”, and “The Quencher of our fires’. 
He was active in missionary efforts 
fourteen years before BHliot was able to 
render effective service. It is far from 
being to the credit of the New England 
preachers that they were unwilling to 
recognize, and be grateful for his labors 
in this field. 

The work of Williams in the Providence 
experiment is more widely known, and 
there we see a noble effort to found a 
colony on the broadest religious and civil 
liberty. The work of building such a 
colony was far from easy, and the road 
thereto was far from smooth, as Williams 
says, “liberty of searching out truth is 
hardly got, and as hardly kept’. 

The story of this experiment as. set 
forth by Ernst should be read very care- 
fully by all who would know of past 
endeavors to solve social problems. The 
Indian work of Williams, as also that of 
Eliot, seemed to end in dire failure. The 
two men had to face too great a weight 
of selfish opposition. At the close of a 
terribly hard life it is touching to read: 

“Alas, sir, in the calm mid-night 
thoughts, what are these leaves and 
flowers and smoke and shadows of earthly 
things, about which we poor fools and 
children disquiet ourselves in vain? Alas, 
what is all the scuffling of this world for, 
but, come, will you smoke it? What are 
all the contentions and the wars of the 
world about, generally, but for greater 
dishes and bowls of porridge? All these 


are but sublunaries, temporaries and 
trivials. Eternity, O Eternity! is our 
business. 


“Your long despised Outcast, 
Roger Williams.” 
M. H. 


Chapel Readings 

CHAPEL RBADINGS. Hdited by Arthur BH. 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

The headmaster of Harrisburg Academy 
presents a selection of chapters from the 
Bible and twenty-five pieces of famillar 
modern prose or verse which he has 
found useful in leading chapel services. 
His purpose is commendable, but neither 
his choice of material nor his method of 
presentation stirs us. 
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His Biblical selections are surprising, 
both for what they include and for what 
they omit. For example, he includes 
twelve whole chapters from Daniel but 
only five from Isaiah, and among these 
last we do not find the fortieth chapter. 
He includes the whole of the Gospel, and 
the entire Book of Revelation! One 
wonders whether the students at Harris- 
burg Academy understand either the book 
of Daniel or the Revelation, save for one 
or two picturesque passages. 

The method of presenting the material, 
which consists in simply reprinting entire 
chapters from the King James’ Version 
without abridgement or topical arrange- 
ment, is hardly conducive to the purpose 
for which the book is intended, to aid 
teachers quickly and easily to find appro- 
priate passages. The form is but little 
more convenient than that of the Bible 
itself. For persons not limited by the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures either The Soul of the Bible 
or The Living Word would seem a much 
more convenient manual than that which 
Mr. Brown has compiled. H. W.F. 


Happy Children 


AND THE Happy CHILD. By 
New York: Henry Holt and 


THE PARENT 
Lorine Pruette. 
Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Pruette has apparently written this 
book for those parents, if there are any, 
who are without benefit of child psy- 
chology. It is elementary, and for those 
who are somewhat familiar with this field, 
oceasionally platitudinous. It is, however, 
of unquestioned value for the parent who 
has not studied child psychology. Although 
the author is an able student, her book is 
almost entirely bereft of the jargon of 
modern psychology, for which we give 
thanks. Its one great virtue, aside from 
simplicity of statement, is its common 
sense. Its most daring chapter is entitled 
“Fathers are also Parents!” At the end is 
a rating scale for mothers, a parental in- 
ventory, and an outline study course of 
ten lessons for parents. N. D. F, 


Children’s Christmas Books 


TowrR LEGENDS. By Bertha Palmer Lane. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.00. 


Mrs. Lane here tells the legends of ten 
of the famous towers of the world, to chil- 
dren of from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. The legends are entertaining in 
themselves, and the book represents a 
successful attempt to awaken interest in 
the beauty of architecture, and to arouse 
the feeling of mystery that has been 
linked with towers since Babel was built 
to reach to Heaven. 

The illustrations are excellent, and the 
Silhouettes that move airily across the 
pages are charming. 

The whole book is finely prepared, and 
will sustain the sentiments that the tales 
evoke. 

A LitTLe Boy Was Drawine. Terts and Il- 
lustrations by Roger Duvoisin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

For younger children, this is a marvel- 
lous little book. A good tale is illustrated 
with pictures that are remarkable in 
color and in originality. M. H., JR. 
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Tolerance 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 'TOLERA- 
TION IN HNGLAND. By W. K. Jordan. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


Prof. Irving Babbitt once remarked 
that one very good test of a book is its 
index. With twelve pages of index, in- 
cluding a host of the good, the great, and 
the infamous names of history, and with 
almost sixty pages of bibliography, this 
book furnishes an exhaustive study of the 
development of religious toleration from 
the beginning of the English Reformation 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth. But the 
book is worthy of more than the prelim- 
inary reading of the index. Dr. Jordan 
has not only canvassed the whole litera- 
ture of toleration; he has assimilated it 
without indigestion, and he has reorgan- 
ized the material in a readable and fas- 
cinating book. Protestant, Catholic, hu- 
manist, political, and economic influences 
are all considered, and in general the 
Catholics and the humanists seem to have 
made the greatest impact upon the forces 
of intolerance in Pngland during the 
period. 

When one learns, however, that little 
could be added to the arguments for per- 
secution furnished by a saint (Augustine), 
both Protestantism and Catholicism are 
seen to have included, in the price they 
paid for one faith and one baptism, a 
large ransom to the Devil. But then it 
would perhaps be difficult to find anything 
of value in human history for which the 
Devil has not had his tithe. Toleration 
itself has brought in its train both a 
divinely sanctioned “uniquity’, and a 
complacently indulged indifference. 

Dr. Jordan does the cause of sober 
truth a service when he points out that 
religious toleration was not brought about 
solely through the ministry of religion 
and humanism. As he shows, the motives 
included those of diplomatic statecraft, 
of an increasingly secularized national- 
ism, of international trade, and of scepti- 
cism. But the author sees both sides of the 
shield. He provides a masterly exposition 
and fine appreciation of the religious in- 
sight painfully won by the great Bliza- 
bethan churchmen like More and Hooker, 
as well as by the separatist and minority 
groups. 

People who imagine that all Ph.D. 
theses are futile searchings in the dark 
for something that nobody wants, will 
find a happy refutation in this balanced 
and thorough piece of scholarship. 

ete As 


Our Dreyfus Case? 


THe MOoNnY-BILLINGS Reporr. Suppressed 
by the Wickersham Commission. New York: 
Gotham House. $1.50. 

Suppressed by the Wickersham Com- 
mission! Why? If the truth has been 
written, let it be published; if not, let the 
writers be prosecuted. The Mooney- 
Billings case smells to heaven, and yet 
few people know anything about it. This 
report consists of evidence taken by such 
consultants as Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
Walter H. Pollak, and Carl Stern—all 
men of repute. As far back as 1917 
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Woodrow Wilson urged a stay of execu- 
tion. Sentiment is becoming attached to 
the case. At times feeling runs high. Here 
is a document which should either justify 
the release of the accused or the imprison- 
ment of perjurers. Just what purpose is 
being served by further incarceration is 
not obvious, except that release would be 
tantamount to admission of a wrong sen- 
tence. Here is the testimony free from 
court pressure. Let us have the facts and 
a true verdict. Otherwise, this may yet 
prove to be America’s “Dreyfus Case”. 
E. 6G. 


After Thirty Years 


FAREWELL, 
Barrie. New 
$1.00. 

A new book by Sir J. M. Barrie is 
always an event of major importance in 
the literary world, and the present pub- 
lication has unusual significance because 
it is the first story that Barrie has written 
for almost thirty years. Its appearance 
breeds deep regret that this beloved Scotch 
writer’s pen is not more prolific, for the 
story is all compact of the magic and 
fragrance and whimsy that only Barrie 
ean give. The very fact that its pages are 
full of Seotch idiom that gave the tang 
of quaintness and surprise to such old 
favorites as A Window in Thrums and 
The Little Minister, lends an added ap- 
peal to this little book. We are intro- 
duced to Adam Yestreen, the minister of 
a tiny kirk in a remote Scottish glen, and 
before we have finished the one hundred 
pages of the story he has become one of 
our intimates. That is Barrie’s rare art. 

These pages are supposed to be his 
diary and they record the passing of a 
winter in the glen, dealing with the folk- 
tales of spectres and presences which ma- 
terialized when the glen was snow-bound. 
Gradually as he tells of them, and par- 
ticularly of the mysterious and beautiful 
lady who was always spoken of as “Some- 
one Who Was With Him”, the “him” being 
Prince Charley in the winter of ’45, our 
minister becomes increasingly aware of 
a spirit about him until he is over- 
whelmed by the appearance of Miss Julie 
Logan, that “long stalk of loveliness” who 
talked with such “a beloved huskiness 
that she should be made to say every- 
thing twice’. It makes haunted and be- 
gniling reading. Quite naturally Adam 
Yestreen falls under her unspeakable 
charms and from that time on he is a 
lost man. 

But whether she was mere presence or 
actual flesh and blood, he was never quite 
certain himself; although under the 
kindly care of the rugged and appealing 
Dr. John he was brought back to a normal 
and ghost-free way of life, the unutterable 
fragrance of the Miss Julie Logan to 
whom he was compelled to say farewell 
remained with him to the end of his days. 

This is pure Barrie, and the beauti- 
fully produced little volume will make a 
rare addition to the collection of those 
who feel bound to possess everything that 
this unique and well-beloved writer has 
distilled from his imagining. H. H, 


MISS JULIH LOGAN. 
York: Charles 


By J. M. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Flowering Wilderness 
FLOWERING WILDERNESS. By John Galks- 
worthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


Coincident with the awarding of the 
Nobel prize to John Galsworthy comes 
the publication in this country of his 
latest novel. Doubtless, the average Amer- 
ican reader will find Flowering Wilder- 
ness somewhat disappointing. Compared 
with the greatest of the Forsyte chroni- 
cles, it is lacking in substance. The story 
follows a straight line, having no second- 
ary plot, like the tragedy of Diana Ferse 
and her insane husband. Its central mo- 
tive is little likely to carry strong con- 
viction to readers here. The problem is 
one of imperial ethics. The weakness of 
Wilfred Desert, converted to Moham- 
medanism at the pistol’s point, naturally 
means more to the average Englishman 
than it does to us, whose first reaction is 
to wonder why so much fuss and tragedy 
about a comparatively small matter is 
aroused. Apart from this the book is Gals- 
worthy, through and through. Like all the 
other novels of this master of fiction, it 
has power and beauty. Continuing the 
saga of the Cherrell family, so well begun 
with Maid in Waiting, Flowering Wilder- 
ness describes the second romance of 
Dinny, Botticellian heroine, a delightful 
type of modern British girlhood. The story 
moves directly throughout. Written in 
such English as only Galsworthy can pro- 
duce, its people are alive, and for the most 
part likeable. There are some telling situa- 
tions, aS well as at least two passages 
which come close to real greatness: the 
description of Clare’s wedding at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and the death- 
bed of the slum child. Altogether it is 
one of the outstanding novels of the 
season. Of course, Dinny’s love affair had 
to end in shipwreck, in order that she 
might be preserved as the heroine of 
another story in the same sequence, which, 
we trust, will not be long in appearing. 

A. BR. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


SAInT AUGUSTINE. The Odyssey of His Soul. 
By Karl Adam. Translated by Dom Justin 
MacCann. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 


Here is a centenary address that might 
well serve as a model of its kind. It com- 
bines scholarship, honest, critical apprecia- 
tion, human interest, and style. And it has 


infectious power: it makes the reader 
agree that “Augustine is not dead, 
Augustine is living still.” Touche 


ANNE MARGUERITE. By Sophia Cleugh. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

An entertaining if slightly blurred pic- 
ture of Paris just prior to and during 
the French Revolution. Most of the action 
—though not enough—is centered in Anne 
Marguerite, the daughter of noble parents 
brought up in humble surroundings. It is 
in describing Anne’s childhood that Mrs. 
Cleugh is at her best. The later episodes 
dealing with the political aspects of the 
times are rather confused for those not 
well informed on that exciting period of 
history. H. M. P, 
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A.U.A. Directors Nominate Dr. L.C. Cornish 
And Study the Budget Needs for 1933-34 


Boston, MASS., December 13. 

R. LOUIS C. CORNISH was today 

LD unanimously nominated for the 

presidency of the American Unita- 

rian Association for the four-year term 

beginning May 1 next by the board of 

directors, the nomination being subject to 

the election at the annual meeting of the 
Association in May. 

The special committee appointed by the 
board to recommend names for nomina- 
tion for the several officers, Arthur B. 
Smith of Milton, Mass., chairman, Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago, Ill., secre- 
tary, Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ia., Mrs. John B. Nash of New York, 
N.Y., and Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston, 
Mass., found little expression of opposition 
to and much in favor of the administra- 
tion of Dr. Cornish. The committee there- 
fore concluded that there was a very gen- 
eral desire for his renomination and it 
so recommended to the board of direc- 
tors. The directors feel that the Associa- 
tion and its work will best be served by a 
continuance of the present administration, 


The nominations for administrative 
vice-presidents and for secretary, were 
deferred until the income and the budget 
needs for 1933-34 could be fully consid- 
ered by the budget committee, which was 
appointed by this December meeting of 


the board rather than in February as 
heretofore. 


This study must be made now, because 
of the fact that appropriations have been 
severely cut in former years and the task 
of the budget committee this year, there- 
fore, will be an extremely difficult one. The 
undertakings of the American Unitarian 
Association are of so great importance 
and the income of the Association is so 
greatly restricted that some inevitable 
sacrifices must be made; and the budget 
cominittee must review the appropriations 
very carefully, so that the essential work 
of the Association and the churches de- 
pendent upon it shall be continued as fully 
as possible. 

Parker KE. Marean was renominated 
unanimously for the four years’ term as 
treasurer of the Association. 


“Father of Little Women 
Out Here in the West” 


A letter about her father 


A letter by C. M. Schenck, prominent 
Unitarian and now president of the Board 
of Education of Denver, Colo., written to 
his sisters nearly sixty years ago, is of 
kindling interest in this centenary year 
of the famous Louisa. 

BURLINGTON, Iowa, January 25, 1873. 
My dear Allie and Nannie: 

I went to hear Ma. [A. Bronson] Alcott 

talk at the library last evening, and he 


told us some things about Louisa that 
will interest you. He is an old man, 
seventy-six I think, rather tall and 


slender, but Jooks hale and hearty. His 
face is long and an expression of sadness 
seems to have settled on it. The top of 
his head is bald, and his long, white hair, 
which starts a little above his ears, falls 
on his shoulders. His face is smooth 
with the exception of a little grey beard 
down the side of his face. His voice does 
not sound like that of an old man, but 
is full and mellow and remarkably pleas- 
ing. There were not more than thirty 
people present. He sat down in a chair 
against the wall, and we formed a half 
circle around him. His subject was “New 
England Authors”, and he began by say- 
ing, “This was not a lecture but a con- 
versation’, and he hoped we would help 
him to make it so. 

He first spoke of his home—Concord, 
Mass., its revolutionary fame, its beauti- 
ful river, charming landscapes, the old 
Manse House, erected before the revolu- 
tion by Bmerson’s grandfather, and its 
present state of good preservation, and 
the many remarkable people that have 
lived in the house. He then gave us full 
and interesting sketches of the lives of 
the illustrious men who have been his 


friends and neighbors at Concord,—Dr. 
Ripley, Judge Hoar, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son (who seems to be his type of a per- 


fect man), Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne 
(whose private life was rather dark), 
Henry Thoreau, the hermit, William 


Ellery Channing. This completed the au- 
thors of his own town, and he proceeded 
with Whittier, the Quaker poet, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes; then he spoke 
of the Transcendental and Atlantic Lit- 
erary Clubs. 

Up to now they had asked him no ques- 
tion, and he stopped to give them an op- 
portunity, and after various questions by 
different persons, Mr. Lane asked if he 
would favor us with something about the 
author of Little Women. This seemed to 
please the old man, and he said he prob- 
ably knew more about her than anyone 
else, and was always pleased to talk about 
her, and it was extremely gratifying to 
him to be greeted so frequently as the 
Father of Little Women out here in the 
West. I will not pretend to tell you the 
story in Mr. A.’s language, and can only 
give you the main points as he talked a 
long while about her. His little woman 
was a lively girl, fond of the open air, 
fleet of foot and active, could climb a 
tree if necessary. When only six years old 
began to write a daily journal; soon began 
to write little stories and read them to 
her sisters. And before they knew it she 
was at something else, writing little plays. 
Then they arranged to perform them, 
and for fear the old folks might laugh, 
went into the attic by themselves, and 
Some of the neighbors’ boys of their own 
age, as they had no brothers. In the 
attic was a trunk of their grandmother’s 
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clothes, among other things her rich 


brocade silk wedding dress made in 1750, 
and high-heeled shoes. Of course these 
all came into the play. They played a 
number of these plays in private in the 
attic and seemed to enjoy them so much 
they were persuaded to invite the old 
folks in, their curiosity being thoroughly 
aroused to see what was going on in the 
attic. So they had the next one in the 
barn, put up curtains, and had lanterns 
and lamps. This was such a success that 
the neighbors invited them to hold their 
dramatic entertainments around at the 
different houses. Soon after they had their 
Dickens Club. 

Now the Little Woman had never been 
to school yery much, though she read 
everything and the father spent two hours 
with his girls every morning, and her 
mother taught them housekeeping. Louisa 
was a pretty large girl by this time and 
she knew how they kept their house and 
was anxious to see how other people kept 
theirs, and they finally consented that 
she should go into service in the family 
of a wealthy old gentleman, a neighbor 
of theirs and an ex-congressman. Besides 
the old man the family consisted of two 
old maids and a divinity student, about 
to enter the ministry. She found them not 
a very amiable family. Their motto was, 
“Most work for the least money’, and 
they asked her to do things that she had 
not agreed to do and made it quite un- 
pleasant for her, but she stood it bravely 
and was determined to stay her term out, 
but finally the student told her to black 
his boots. This was too much and she 
came home. Her mother asked her if they 
paid her. She said they offered to but 
she would not take money from such mean 
people. She now tried another experiment. 
She had been writing her stories all along, 
in her journal, and now gave them to 
Some of the newspapers to publish. The 
people were so pleased with them and 
there was such a demand for the papers, 
that the publishers paid her handsomely. 
Then she thought, although she had never 
been to school herself, she would like to 
teach school, and opened a school for little 
children. She won the affections of the 
children and they improved rapidly. 
From this came not much money but valu- 
able experience. Then as she had been at 
home all her life, she thought she would 
like to look into Boston and hired as 
governess in a good family with two small 
children and a baby wnder her charge. 
Here she was loved and respected and 
well paid. She still wrote in her journal 
and about this time published her first 
book of stories—‘Morning Glories and 
Other Stories’, and soon after had: one of 
her plays performed by a dramatic com- 
pany in a Boston. 

(The remainder of the letter is missing. ) 


ORLANDO, 'LA.—Rey. George H. Badger 
has just completed a series of sermons 
intended to interpret the basic ideal of 
the “Free Church of America’, the plan 
of cooperation advocated by the joint com- 
mission of the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. The general subject for the series 
of addresses was “A New Adventure for 
Religious Progress’. : 
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Financial Burdens of THE REGISTER 
Lead Trustees to Drastic Action 


According to vote, business conditions force them reluctantly to dispense 
with services of paid Editor-in-chief and invite voluntary 
assistance temporarily 


T a meeting of the Trustees of Tur 
aN CHRISTIAN REGISTER, INc., held on 
December 8, 19382, it was apparent 
that THE ReEGIsTrerR’s financial condition 
had become so acute that drastic action 
was imperative. The Trustees have been 
struggling to keep operating expenses 
within decreasing limits of income. It is 
commonly known that similar publica- 
tions are experiencing a marked falling 
off in subscriptions and paid advertising, 
and THE REGISTER has not been immune. 
In spite of a reduction in the office force 
and curtailment in salaries effective June 
1, 19382, and despite a reduction in the 
size of the paper and elimination of two 
issues per month during last summer, the 
decrease in income still kept pace with 
these substantial reductions in operating 
expense. Whereas two years ago THE 
REGISTER obtained almost $5,000 from a 
special appeal, the Trustees considered 
that a Similar appeal, launched at this 
time, would be inopportune. The American 
Unitarian Association and the other major 
denominational agencies are, in varying 
degree, experiencing the effect of business 
conditions; and while increased subsidies 
would hearten us and might relieve the 
present financial stringency, we do not 
wish to constitute THE REGISTER a burden 
upon the Fellowship. 

Accordingly, at the recent meeting of 
the Trustees at which eight of the nine 
Trustees were present, the following votes 
were unanimously passed: 


Voted: That owing to the inability of 
the Trustees to continue the publication 
of THr REGISTER without further radical 
reduction of expenses, we reluctantly dis- 
pense with the services of a paid editor-in- 
chief, and that a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to formulate 
a plan for the temporary management of 
the paper by means of the voluntary as- 
sistance of a large editorial staff. 

Voted: That the Editor’s active service 
be terminated on December 31, 1932, but 
that his salary be continued through 
March 31, 1933. 

Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President to draw up for 
publication in the columns of THE REG- 
ister and for the official records of the 
Trustees an expression of our deep regret 
at the necessity for this action and of 
our gratitude to Dr. Dieffenbach for his 
long, loyal and courageous service to Tim 
REGISTER. 

The President thereupon appointed Rey. 
Miles Hanson and Messrs. Maynard 
Hutchinson and Arthur B. Smith a com- 
mittee to formulate a plan for the tem- 
porary management of the paper by means 
of a large editorial staff serving yvolun- 
tarily, and this committee will in due time 
announce through these columns the edi- 


torial staff so selected, and such other 
plans as may from time to time be put 
into effect in order to maintain THe Ree- 
ISTER in the high regard of its readers 
and supporters. 

In taking this action we are prompted 
by our faith that the members of our 
Fellowship and other interested persons, 
particularly those individuals upon whom 
we shall necessarily call for additional 
labors of love in the nature of free con- 
tributions to THE ReEGIsTER, will stand 
squarely behind us until we are well out 
of our present financial extremity. We 
confidently look forward to better times. 


FOR THE TRUSTHES: 


Hart C. Davis, President. 
CHARLES S. BoutstrerR, Clerk. 


Tribute to the Editor 


The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER desire to pay tribute to Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, who has been the Editor of 
THE ReerisTer since 1918, coming to this 
important post from MHartford, Conn. 
Fifteen of the best years of his life have 
been given to the service of the paper and 
of the Unitarian Fellowship. The difficulty 
of his task has been little known or ap- 
preciated. It has involved a tremendous 
burden of routine work, an intimate and 
constantly renewed knowledge of the field 
of journalism, a keen awareness of the 
great currents of life and thought in the 
turbulent, modern world, and an ability 
to appraise them and describe them ac- 
curately and interestingly. To this task 
Dr. Dieffenbach has brought distinctive 
gifts of intellect and character. His vig- 
orous mentality, his dynamic personality, 
his mastery of difficult editorial duties, 
his power of words, his faith in liberal 
religion, his fearless handling of contro- 
versial issues, and his genius for friend- 
ship have made him a leader in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and one of the out- 
standing editors in the field of religious 
journalism. Those who have followed his 
leadership and those who have criticized 
his policies, alike have been quick to 
recognize the strength of his character, 
the power of his pen, and the influence of 
his ideals. 

Now that this relationship draws to an 
end, the Trustees of the paper he has so 
long loyally served would pay their trib- 
ute of praise and gratitude. 


FOR THE TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES R. Joy, 
L. RICHARDSON, 
CHARLES S. 


FRANK 
30LSTER, 
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Appreciation of Ernest Caldecott 


[Editorial, Union Star, Schenectady, 
November 29.] 


A LIBERALIZING INFLUENCE 


Noy 


Schenectady will feel the loss of an 
aggressive, constructive influence in the 
impending departure of the Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott who since 1919 has been the 
minister at All Souls Unitarian Church 
and who now resigns to accept a similai 
post at Los Angeles. 

For thirteen years, with the exception 
of twelve months during which he served 
the California church as temporary sup- 
ply, Mr. Caldecott has been among 
the most active leaders in all community 
efforts. There has been no movement of 
a broad, constructive character which has 
not found him among the first eager to 
take hold and among the most persistent 
in continuing until the end. The Travelers’ 
Aid Society, the Humane Society, the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research only suggest 
the types of social service in which he 
has been active. There has been no wortiy 
community effort which has not had his 
active support. 

An inquiring mind has forbidden Mr. 
Caldecott to take anything for granted, 
and has led him into forum and round 
table projects which have attracted some 
of the foremost proponents of liberal 
ideas in the country. The public has bene- 
fited by these discussions in that peoye 
have been able to learn at first hand the 
ideas that are proposed by thinkers. 
Progress in thought and in social and 
ethical legislation has its inception in 
discussions such as these, and it is 
as a leader in liberal thought that this 
community will most miss Mr. Caldecott, 
to whom we extend felicitations on his 
widened field of activity. 


Activities in Toledo, Ohio 


The first of a series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales in the First Unitarian Chureh of 
Toledo, Ohio, was held on November 27. 
The Evening Alliance served refreshments, 
and Mrs. Carl Braun, Mrs. John Geismar, 
Miss Florence Dority and Mrs. Louis 
Beckman acted as hostesses. Miss Maud P. 
Drago, organist and choir director, is ar- 
ranging the various programs. 

This year Sunday dinners have been 
served in the parish house upon several 
occasions immediately following the morn- 
ing service, and members and friends have 
enjoyed the pleasant hour together. 

The chureh school recently elected the 
following officers for a  three-months’ 
period: President, David Zamore; secre- 
tary, Jane Ann _ Kiplinger; treasurer, 
Robert Lightner. These officers will take 
charge of the chureh school seryice once 
a month. The entire school is constructing 
a World Fellowship Map. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—“The Unknown Soldier 
Speaks”, a sermon by Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, was dramatized in the parish 
house of All Souls Unitarian Chureh on 
December 1, under the auspices of the 
Plainfield Committee on World Friendship. 


Letters to 


Exemption of Church 
Property 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
- for December 8 by Gustave A. Breaux, 
on the exemption of church property from 
taxation, is timely and deserves the con- 
sideration of all thoughtful persons. That 
the continually increasing value of ex- 
empt property is one of the major causes 
of the growing burden of property taxa- 
tion cannot be disputed. Those in charge 
of these exempt institutions cannot much 
longer ignore this fact. Exempt property 
receives the same protection from the 
Nation, State, and municipality as taxed 
property, and those who maintain these 
institutions should contribute their just 
share for the support of government. 

Several public bodies for which I have 
acted in an advisory capacity, have seri- 
ously considered this matter. Only a fear 
of political consequences has restrained 
these bodies from taking a determined 
stand against continuation of such ex- 
emptions. Few members of the legislative 
bodies have the courage to sponsor legis- 
lation if it is introduced. Consequently, 
the problem is a difficult one for govern- 
ment to correct. The solution in the near 
future will come only through a move- 
ment originating among those in control 
of these favored institutions. 

It is fitting that leadership in this im- 
portant field of government should be 
assumed by the liberal churches. Through 
the suecess of such leadership the trag- 
edies resulting from the use of force to 
correct conditions may be avoided. The 
accumulation of wealth exempt from taxa- 
tion invariably leads to confiscation by 
government. 


JOHN H. FErrTiG. 


Legislative Reference Bureau, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Humanist and Positivist 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :— 


Whenever I read a statement from a 
Unitarian, relatively new to our ranks, 
in which the continuance in our Fellow- 
ship of humanists is suffered with obyious 
reluctance and condescension, I find the 
situation decidedly ironical. If after reach- 


ing my humanist position as a direct result _ 


of taking seriously the Unitarian teaching 
that the freedom of the truth means the 
duty to follow the truth, I were then to 
be denied fellowship it would seem sorry 
justice. With theists who are committed, 
in their highest loyalty, to the principles 
of religious liberty and the earnest pur- 
suit of truth, I find no difficulty of fellow- 
ship. Without an irenic spirit of toler- 
ance, mutual appreciation, and respect, of 
course, Rev. John C. Petrie and I could 
not worship together. 

One other matter. If Mr. Petrie believes 
that the humanist ignores the existence 
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and presence of a source of his being, he 
has not studied the right humanists. 
Among the humanists I seek to follow, it 
is not a question of recognizing or not 
recognizing a source of our being. It is 
a matter of how that source is under- 
stood. To the humanist the source of man’s 
being is an impersonal process operating 
under laws of orderly creativeness with 
the emergence of new unities, with in- 
creasing degrees of complexity and in- 
tegration at higher and higher levels. 
Man is a product of and one with this 
process, and fails to conform to it at his 
own peril. It is precisely the feeling for 
his unity with the creative process that 
distinguishes the naturalistic humanist 
from the nineteenth-century positivist. 
And it is the failure to recognize this 
difference that can lead a man like Mr. 
Petrie to announce, as he did some time 
ago in The Christian Century, that hu- 
manism is through, and then be surprised 
to find it arising again, apparently as 
youthful in vigor as ever. Nothing is more 
common than for the antagonists of hu- 
manism to ignore the difference between 
humanism and positivism and impute di- 
rectly or indirectly the old charge of 
“isolation from the universe” that was 
used against the positivists. It will take 
more telling argument than that to check 
the movement because the reality of the 
humanist’s religious experience denies the 
charge. 


Epwin H. WILson. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Heretics and Zealots 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Rabbi Cohon’s interesting article in 
your paper of December 1, the writer is 
hardly justified in using “heretic” and 
“zealot” as antithetic terms. A zealot, 
when the word is used as a common noun 
as in this article, is one who is strongly 
partisan or over-zealous in any cause. A 
heretic as well as a conservative may be 
strongly partisan or over-zealous. This 
being the case, “zealot” applies as well to 
Spinoza as to his persecutors. The early 
Christians were certainly both heretics 
and zealots just as the members of the 
4 A group are heretics and zealots. 

The term “heresy” suggests its opposite, 
“orthodoxy”, but we lack a word to name 
one who clings to the old, to set over 
against “heretic”, one who embraces the 
new. “Heretic” is a strong word, as it 
Suggests persecution, but “conservative” 
suggests the stodgy, the commonplace. We 
might coin a word to supply the need ; 
say, “orthodoxist”, “orthodoctic”, ‘“ortho- 
dist”, or “orthodic”. Although these words 
lack the thrill of “heretic”, one of them 
would have enabled Rabbi Cohon to avoid 
his loose use of “zealot”. Then he could 
have called his article “Blessed Spinoza 
and the Orthodics”, which is rather a 
catchy title. 


MARGARET MCLAUGHLIN. 
FLINTVILLE, THNN, 
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ThinkingTheologyThrough 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your leading editorial, “Maxwell 
Savage’s Questions’, in the issue of De- 
cember 8, is both timely and vital. Per- 
sonally, I see no more of a menace in the 
threatening advance of humanism than I 
see of disaster in some of theistic beliefs 
which invite spiritual stagnation. How- 
ever, let us struggle till the breaking of 
the day and the dawn of more light. 

Recently some of us enjoyed a sojourn 
at Senexet Pines. Why not hold another 
“retreat” on the subject, “Thinking The- 
ology Through”, and invite the Editor of 
Tre REGISTER as leader? 

W. L. McKINNEY. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Our Unaftaid Heritage 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


Our Editor is to be congratulated on 
bringing into the open the humanistic- 
theistic controversy, which is going on any- 
how in the uttermost parts of our Zion. 
Many of our great American educational 
institutions teach humanism under cover. 
It speaks well for the Unitarian heritage 
that it has taught us to teach what we 
believe, unafraid. All honor to the liberal 
saints who have made us a Nation. 

Let us be unafraid. Many fear to call 
themselves either humanists or theists. One 
always loses by taking a stand in anything, 
but one also gains,—self-respect at least, 
and a capacity to be touched with other’s 
infirmities. 

Dr. Savage of Worcester makes, as the 
Editor declares, “statements of funda- 
mental importance”. Evidently the prom- 
inent Boston theists are asleep at the 
switch, or is the turning-point of the de- 
nomination no longer in the “Hub’? 

Let us stick to the main question. The 
idea that the humanist has no religion, is, 
of course, foolish. No logical theist has 
raised that question. The real question is, 
can humanism and theism have the same 
goal, if the goals are different. In my 
opinion the “categorical” statement of the 
Editor that “there is no difference what- 
ever in the purpose, the values, and the 
goals of theists and humanists in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship”, is so if God is non- 
existent. Not otherwise. 

I want my humanist friends, of whom 
I have many, to live up to their con- 
scientious convictions, as much as I desire 
to live up to mine. When our humanistic 
friend reads theistic prayers which he did 
not believe for the sake of the theists, I 
felt he was play-acting rather than tak- 
ing the part of a prophet of truth as he 
saw it. If theistic prayers are needed in 
the service, and he evidently desires to be 
a true shepherd, why not have laymen read 
such prayers who believe them? There is 
no law against laymen as well as min- 
isters offering prayers in public or 
private. , 

For thirty-five years I have had a very 
active ministry, and if this experience 
gives one the power of understanding 
how things ecclesiastical are going, I 
would say that we are rapidly becoming 
officially humanists. We have a right to 
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become what we please; yet IT earnestly 
hope we will stay theistic. Let us do 
whatever we do, with our eyes open, with 
malice toward none and with friendliness 
to all, and with each man following his 
gleam of light. Likely we will find our 
selves together at the end ‘of the road. 

CARLYLE SUM MERBELL. 


TAMPA, FIA. 


In My Father’s House 


CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY 


Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Topeka, Kans., 
where he has served since 1921, has been 
ul for the past six months, and is in Sun- 
mount Sanatorium, Santa Fe, New Mezico. 
His Topeka parishioners are carrying on 
in his absence, with the help of local 
speakers who are friends of the church 
and of Mr. Gray, who are filling the pul- 
pit for him. 

The following prayer was written by 
Mr. Gray at Santa Fe, for the service 
Sunday, November 18, in the Topeka 
church: 


In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. Countless ages ago humble forms of 
life helped prepare a place for me. I am 
not shelterless. 

In my Father’s house there is an abun- 
dance of every good thing. I shall not 
want. 

In my Father’s house perfect Love 
casts out Fear. I shall not be afraid. 

In my Father’s house there is no dark- 
ness. I shall walk in the light. 

In my Father’s house there is health, 
happiness, and fullness of Life. I shall be 
well. 

In my Father’s house there is fellow- 
ship, brotherhood, and mutual helpfulness 
and understanding. I shall know and love 
my brother. 

In my Father’s house dwells the Crea- 
tive Spirit, the divine urge to do and 
dare. I am cooperating with God, sharing 
in the unfolding of His plans for the 
Beloved Society. Therefore I will rejoice 
and be glad, finding each morning a 
larger hope, and each evening a deeper, 
Sweeter peace. 

My Father’s house is the universe. Out 
of its heart of hearts I came. Out of whirl- 
ing atoms, out of star dust, the divine 
spark of life unfolded in feeling and 
thought, and blossomed in consciousness. 

In the universe there is life. There is no 
death. I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. Amen. 


66 . > ” 
Hymn-singing Sunday 

Because congregations are not noted for 
the enthusiasm with which they sing 
hymns, and because singing has always 
been a vital part of religious expression 
and there is a rich heritage of religious 
music to draw upon, a “hymn-singing Sun- 
day” was enjoyed November 27 in the 
Unitarian church of Franklin, N.H. It 
was a notable success. After reading 
Edward Dickinson’s “Music in the His- 
tory of the Western Church” and parts of 
J. Spencer Curwen’s “Studies in Worship 
- Music’, Rev. Arthur Newell Moore pre- 
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pared two brief talks, one on hymn-sing- 
ing from the time of Jesus to the Ref- 
ormation, and another on the devyelop- 
ment of hymnody from Luther to the 
present time. The first talk served to in- 
troduce hymns numbered 200 and 450 in 
the New Hymn and Tune Book, and the 
second talk was divided into appropriate 
introductions for hymns 314, 385, 303, 219, 
129, and 37. The response of the people 
showed their desire to cultivate this as- 
pect of religion, and a new appreciation 
of the beauty and importance of the great 
hymns of the liberal faith was stimulated. 


Great Gains at Lynn, Mass. 


According to Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
minister, the Unitarian church in Lyun, 
Mass., has rallied remarkably. Many 
people had abandoned the church, aud 
in some cases had ventured into other 
churches; almost all such people have 
returned. The attendance record for re- 
cent Sundays has grown steadily; on No- 
vember 20 it was 140. 

The church school registration and at- 


tendance have grown remarkably; the 
Alliance, Laymen’s League, and youn 


people’s groups are forging ahead. At a 
recent church supper considerably more 
than two hundred people were present. 
Hvery department of the church has 
made great progress. “And the best pare 
of it all’, says Mr. Valentine, “is that 
there reigns, throughout the length and 
breadth of the parish, a perfect spirit 
of concord, harmony, and cooperation.” 


Parish Notes 


SALEM, Mass.—A tea was given on 
December 7, for the mothers of the pupils 
of the First Unitarian Church school, and 
topics of mutual interest to the school and 
the parents were discussed. 


SALINA, Kan.—Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt gave a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on three books written by major 
candidates for the Presidency. The titles 
were: “American Individualism”, by 
Herbert Hoover; “Government, not Poli- 
tics’, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
“America’s Way Out”, by Norman Thomas. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A students’ council 
of the church school has been organized 
this year. The council is made up of two 
representatives from each class, except the 
primary and kindergarten, meeting once a 
month to plan and carry out the work of 
the school. The group now in office will 
serve through December, when a new 
group will be elected to serve until April, 
to be followed by a third to serve until 
the end of the church school year. This 
gives the majority of pupils a place on the 
council at some time during the year, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Rev. William 
30ttomley returned to his pulpit on No- 
vember 6, after an absence of ten weeks, 
due to a serious operation. 


Norman Hill Nesbitt 


Dr. Norman Hill Nesbitt, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society, Alameda, 
Calif., died in Oakland, November 22. 
Iuneral services were held in the church, 
conducted by Dr. Caleb §. §S. Dutton, 
ininister of the First Unitarian Church, 


San Francisco, who spoke _ tenderly 
of the kindliness, enthusiasm for 
life, indomitable courage, eager pursuit 
of spiritual truth, great sympathetic 


heart toward suffering people, and devo- 
tion to the task of the ministry, of Dr. 
Nesbitt. ‘To be a minister is a very beau- 


tiful thing but a very difficult thing’, 
said the speaker. 
Dr. Nesbitt was born in Edinburgh, 


November 11, 1872. His father was John 
Nesbitt, famous water-color painter and 
member of the Royal Academy. His mother 
was the daughter of a Huguenot clergy- 
man and sister of Prof. Frederic de 
Sumichrast, for many years head of the 
French department in Harvard University. 
In academic accomplishments, Dr. Nesbitt 
took the degree of A.M. at the University 
of Edinburgh and Ph.D. at the University 
of London. The years 1904-1927 were 
spent in travel, journalism, lecturing and 
teaching. He attained great success in 
teaching the French language. For a year 
he was professor of English in a College 
of the French Christian Brothers on the 
island of Mauritius. 

Dr. Nesbitt was ordained in Tacoma, 
Wash., in 1904 and settled in Alameda 
in 1927, and despite a lingering illness, 
they were the happiest years of his life 
because they were spent in the ministry 
of religion, which he loved above all other 
vocations. : 

He counted among his large circle of 
friends many renowned men. 

Another minister of our fellowship, who 
aspired greatly, who labored faithfully, 
and suffered much has passed into the 
“vast unknown”. WuitLtiaAM §S. MorGan. 


Active Church in Plainfield, N.J. 

On Christmas night there will be a moy- 
ing-picture performance of “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back”, the play by 
Jerome K. Jerome, in the parish house of 
the First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N.J. 

A children’s bazaar was held December 
10, sponsored by members of the church 
school. Christmas cards and articles which 
the children had made were for sale. 
Each week the church school publishes its 
paper, The Guide Post. 

A “fairless dinner” held under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Alliance brought a 
sum of $306.70 into the Alliance treasury. 
Since the event, the Alliance has turned 
over to the church treasurer $200, of $400 
which the organization has pledged for 
the year. 

A check of the church constituency 
shows that in the past four years there 
has been a turnover of 40 per cent., or a 
loss of about 10 per cent. a year. At the 
same time that the church has lost 40 per 
cent. of its members, it has gained more 
than that number, having today a larger 
mailing list than ever before. Seven fam- 
ilies from Toms River, N.J., have recently 
become members. These families were 
identified with a Unitarian group in Toms 
River, which formerly held services there. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 


How beautiful are 
the feet of him 
that bringeth good 
tidings, 
that publisheth peace! 
BIBLE. 


Socially Active Church 


In Albany the Unitarians have a vital and 
varied part in meeting conditions 


The Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Albany, N.Y., Rev. William W. Peck, min- 
ister, has conceived that the times call 
for more than verbal treatment. Last year 
Unity Forum held twelve meetings for 
the consideration primarily of the eco- 
nomic problems. Among the speakers were 
Norman Thomas, Oswald G. Villard of 
The Nation, and Roger N. Baldwin. The 
church was usually filled and on two oc- 
casions hundreds were turned away. Dis- 
cussion groups followed and questions 
raised were probed more deeply. This 
year the forum has resumed with Presi- 
dent Brubacker of New York State Col- 
lege, discussing ‘‘What the schools can 
do to better the social order’. For the 
first time in the city a symposium was 
held recently to consider “The special re- 
sponsibility of the churches in this crisis’. 

The Interracial Council for Negroes, 
born in this church, is now functioning 
with a center and a budget of its own. 
Recently the unemployed teachers from 
New York were accorded the use of 
Channing Hall, and the minister helped to 
secure an audience for them with the 
Governor and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The unemployed carpenters who are 
trying to work out their economic salva- 
tion turned to our church for a meeting- 
place, as they had no funds to hire a hall. 
Meetings for Socialists, rapidly becoming 
respectable, have been held and one meet- 
ing that turned out to be a Communist 
ambush, but it yielded to the refrigerating 
environment and no damage was done. A 
member, Harold P. Winchester, has se- 
cured a large idle building as a home for 
unemployed men. The capacity is 300. The 
Salvation Army is now operating it. A 
few hours’ work are required of each 
guest to pay his way. While this church 
is strong in neither money nor numbers, 
it is esteemed for its help toward every 
good and often despised cause. 


Death of Dr. Howard N. Brown 


Dr. Howard Nicholson Brown, minis- 
ter emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., died at one o’clock Friday morning, 
December 16, at his home in Framing- 
ham Centre, Mass. He was in his eighty- 
fourth year. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in King’s Chapel, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 18. A suitable account of Dr. Brown’s 
life will be published in an early issue. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. ; 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


MJHE CONTINUANCE of the 
League’s educational, missionary 
and church-strengthening work 
depends on a “no-drive” plan of steady 
support through special gifts and the 
following special annual memberships: 


Participating Laymen................ Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen............ $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen............... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen.............. $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen................ $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen............ $500 and over 


Address Remittances to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


for the continuance and extension of its 
work needs constant renewal of its capi- 
tal funds by bequest. It is located in 
that most stable of environments, the 
neighborhood of a great University, and 
its work is of fundamental importance to 
the cause of Liberal Religion. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath unto The Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, located at Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh Street, in the City of Chicago, Illinois, the 


SUMLLOL > cos nents eee eee Dollars. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 

“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 A.M., Station WCBM, 1370 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
IIarold EK. B. Speight, dean of Swarthmore 
College, Tuesday—Thursday, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of The Ohristian 
Leader, Friday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 
1230 kilocyeles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist Sc- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 


day, 6 p.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m. 
Station WGAL, 1810 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles. a 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 A.M., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 
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Joseph Pease Sheafe 


For the fifteen years that Rey. Joseph P. 
Sheafe ministered to the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church in Harvard, Mass., 
he was my near neighbor. I had the privi- 
lege of meeting him frequently at the 
Worcester Conference, the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, and when exchanging pulpits with 
him. We had an understanding to meet an- 
nually during the latter weeks in June. 
That understanding came about because of 
Mr. Sheafe’s interest in boys. On one occa- 
sion my younger son accompanied me to 
Harvard when exchanging with the Har- 
vard minister. It was the strawberry sea- 
son. Mr. Sheafe and my young son became 
so interested in the strawberry patch that 
as long as his ministry in Harvard con- 
tinued he and. I exchanged pulpits. Ot 
course the strawberries were only a pre- 
text for our exchange. Mr. Sheafe’s in- 
terest in young people made him a wel- 
come guest in the Sunday school. More- 
over, the adult congregation was glad to 
listen to his words of wisdom and good 
cheer. There was a heartiness about his 
manner that made his presence as re- 
freshing as the western breeze. He was 
a model country minister. His ministry 
was before the automobile became neces- 
sary in the country parish. But all who 
recall our friend will remember his love 
for a good fast horse, and how well 
groomed it always was, and he was his 
own groom. Nor was this fastidiousness 
confined to his horse or its harness, but 
extended to himself and his clothes and 
all his belongings. 

In the year 1910 Mr. Sheafe retired 
from the ministry and left Harvard to 
live with his son Rich in Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, from which he moved to Universal, 
Pa.. where he died on July 25, 1932, in 
his eighty-fourth year. He was born on 
October 5, 1848, in Charlestown, Mass. In 
1871, he received the degree of B.A. from 
Tufts College and in 1874 the degree of 
M.A. In 1873 he was graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School and ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry on September 30, 
1874, in South Natick, Mass., where he 
served the First Unitarian Parish until 
1885. Between 1886 and 1894 he was min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Dover, 
N.H., from which he moved to Harvard 
on May 1, 1895, where for fifteen years, 
until his retirement from the ministry, he 
earned his Master’s “Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Upon entering that joy, a funeral serv- 
ice was conducted by Rey. Warren P. 
Blodgett of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the in- 
terment was in Harvard, where for fifteen 
years “He lured to brighter worlds and 


led the way.” 
JAMES ©. DUNCAN. 


Personals 


Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, R.I., 
has been elected president of the New 
Hngland Council for 1933. He will take 
office January 1. Mr. Sharpe was a mem- 
ber of the joint committee appointed by 
the six New England Governors in 1925 
to create an organization to stimulate and 
coordinate action with respect to the eco- 
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nomic problems of the New England 
States. Mr. Sharpe is the treasurer of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Friends of Judge George Addison of 
Saco, Me., remembered his ninety-third 
birthday, November 14, by sending him 
many greetings, and the chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League of which he 
is a charter member gave him a party, 
with a large birthday cake. 


Ninety Years in Geneva, IIL., 
Church Marks Anniversary 


Ninety years ago in the prairie village 
of Geneva, Ill., a church was formed under 
the name, “First Christian Congregation 
of Geneva’. A celebration of the anni- 
versary took place in the same building 
which the founders erected in 1843. The 
service was impressive. A memorial 
plaque, bearing the names of the signers 
of the declaration of institution and the 
first constitution, was dedicated. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, professor of 
chureh history at the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School and present minister of the 
church, which bears the name, “The Com- 


munity Liberal Church of Geneva”, 
preached the anniversary sermon on 
“Spiritual Thanksgiving’. He was as- 


sisted in the service by Herman Newman, 
student minister from the Meadville 
Theological School. In THE Register for 
May 13, 1843, there is a news article about 
the Unitarian society at Geneva. Augustus 
H. Conant, the first minister of the 
church, was “about to experience a very 
gratifying reward of his labors in the 
erection of a commodious place of wor- 


eee 


ship’. This was made 


possible through 


the assistance of THE CurRIsTIAN REGISTER 
and sympathetic friends in the Bast. 


Boston, MAss.—Professor T. §S. Eliot, 
who is this year the Charles Bliot Nor- 
ton lecturer at Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the Women’s Alliance of King’s 
Chapel on “English Poetry and the Bible”, 
December 1. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 


University. 


Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Publie Library. 


Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 


These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of age, 


who like distinctive and unusual stories. 


The Boston Sunday Globe, in a news item, compares Tower Legends 
with Alice in Wonderland. The price is $2.00, which is much below its 


real value. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PAB LESMeGs!) SO CIN US 


By DAVID M. CORY 


Minister of the Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The first biography of Faustus Socinus published in English since 
1777. To him, Christ appeared too human to be ranked with the 
Father, and yet too divine for his commandments not to be obeyed 
literally. In this spirit he denounced all wars for whatever reason en- 
gaged in, and all violent methods employed to secure the well-being of 


the State. 


$200. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
: Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street - 
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PEAS Thies 


Williams: “Well, how has everything 
gone since I last saw you?’ Wilson: 


“Everything’s gone.’—London Answers. 


“T hear your husband is well again.” 
“Aye, but he’ll not be back to work yet. 
He’s no finished his medicine.’’—T%t-Bits. 


There is a way to make progress with- 
out seeming to go ahead. A canal boat ina 
lo¢k when it stands still, D. L. Moody once 
said, is rising all the time. 


“Now, be sure and write plain on those 
bottles’, said the farmer to the druggist, 
“which is for the horse and which is for 
me. I don’t want anything to happen to 
that horse before the spring plowing.” 

—Teras Ranger. 


Mark Twain once talked of gratitude. 
He didn’t much care, he said, for grati- 
tude of the noisy, boisterous kind. “Why”’, 
he exclaimed, “when some men discharge 
an obligation, you can hear the report 
for miles around.’ 


altered his 
attempt to 


A certain man had entirely 
mode of life making a brave 
realize lofty ideals. One day he met an 
old friend, who said to him, “Don’t you 
find your high standards sometimes a 

' strain?’ “No, indeed”, he said. “It is low 
standards that make the strain.” 


A nicely dressed, sane-looking gentle- 
man of New York was driving down Fifth 
Avenue in a bright roadster with the top 
down, the other day, when suddenly he 
removed his hat, a very new brown felt 
of modish make, and threw it away. In 
case anybody saw this extraordinary ges- 
ture, we can explain how it happened. 
The gentleman, a bit absent-minded, has 
two cars, the other being a sedan. He 
thought he was in the sedan and had 
tossed his hat over his shoulder onto the 
back seat.—New Yorker. 


They were studying St. Mark’s account 
of Herod and the daughter of Herodias, 
in an African school. “‘And he sware 
unto her’”’, the teacher read. ‘“ ‘whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee, 
unto the half of my kingdom.’ Now you,” 
she said, to a sixteen-year-old African 
boy, “you may very likely be a chief some 
day. What would you have done if you 
had made that: promise and she had asked 
you for the head of St. John the Baptist?” 
“T should have told her’, the young 
African answered promptly, “that St. 
John’s head did not lie in that half of my 
kingdom which T had promised her.” 


Emerging from a great gathering when 
it was dark, says “Watchman”, in The 
British Weekly, I made for a _ wider 
thoroughfare where I might pick up a 
‘bus. Pulling myself up rather abruptly. 
someone behind shot into me, not at all 
painfully, either for him or for me. “I 
beg your pardon’, said I. “I am sorry.” 
“Tt’s all right’, said he, and passed me. 
Having gone a few steps he came back. 
“Wxeuse me’, said he, “that was awfully 
nice of you apologizing. There was no 
need to apologize, you know. If anyone 
was to blame it was I.” “In the exchange 
of courtesies”, said I, “we must not use 
weights or measures.” “Indeed we must 
not’, said he. “In these days that is all 
that is left to some of us—our manners!” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pensions Paid 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen ? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


NearA U A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone Hubhard 86N0 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U A 
with bath. $3-$5 


Room 
Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOW i $ 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookinarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring tor Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


$ COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


DECEMBER 22 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abrahum M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Christ- 
mas Wve Candelight Service with Carols, 10 P.M. 
Christmas Day, 11 A.mM., Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12:15 p.m. Holy Com- 
munion, Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Tues- 
day—Thursday, Prof. Harold HE. B. Speight, 
D.D. Friday, Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr., D.D. 
Saturday, 8 p.m., New Year’s Eve Candelight 
Service with Holy Communion. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 a.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons. minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 A.M. Church 
School 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


SUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Admintstration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
oess, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F_ H. BURDETT. Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on the The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


I go to these hymns 


eee ee 
eer ee 


25 Beacon Street - 


Songs of the Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 


for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
Surely they can, and must, help others in the same wary” Ibe Ss 


32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


- Boston, Mass. 


